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Attracting Goldfinches 

In regard to the letter in the Novem¬ 
ber 1990 issue of WildBird about at¬ 
tracting goldfinches, I thought I may 
be of some help. 

We have American and Lesser gold¬ 
finches visiting us throughout most of 
the year that feed on various plants 
that have gone to seed. I put out a 
feeder filled with niger seed for over a 
year with no luck. Finally I put the 
feeder near some faded native sun¬ 
flowers and tied some branches of the 
sunflowers to the feeder. Within days 
the American Goldfinches found the 
feeder, and from then on, we had so 
many goldfinches and Pine Siskins that 
I had to build a homemade feeder 
about three feet tall to keep them in 
food. Eventually I moved the feeder to 
the other side of the house where we 
could see it better and the birds con¬ 
tinued to feed in the new location. 

Interestingly, only the American 
Goldfinches use the feeder; the Lesser 
Goldfinches completely ignore it, al¬ 
though they continue to feed nearby in 
the woods. I hope this idea works for 
other WildBird readers, too. 

Virgil Ketner 
Ventura, California 

More Albinos 

In the October 1990 issue of 
WildBird, Greg Homel’s article, “A 
Whiter Shade Of Pale,” answered a 
puzzling question for my husband and 
me. This is the third summer that a 
mysterious white sparrow has appeared 
with the large flock of sparrows that 
summer at our ranch just southeast of 
Lubbock, Texas. This summer there 
was also a bird which was almost pure 
white, except for buff coloring along 
its back. 

We have been unable to get a photo 
of these oddities, but we have seen 
them many times during the late sum¬ 
mer months. We assume, from read¬ 
ing Mr. Homel’s article, that one bird is 
a total albino and the other an in¬ 
complete albino. Thanks for solving 
our feathered mysteries. 

Janette and Robert Harvick 
Tahoka, Texas 


Bluebird Education 

Your “Species Profile” on the Eastern 
Bluebird was lovely. Our group, the 
Hendricks County Bluebird Society, 
promotes putting up bluebird houses. 
We are using the article for public 
education by mounting it on a display 
board. Members of our society were 
also glad to learn about WildBird 
magazine. Thanks! 

Mary Wollitz-Dooley 
Plainfield, Indiana 

Watch for more bluebird articles in the 
March 1991 issue o/WildBird. 

Hummingbird Patience 

In regard to attracting humming¬ 
birds in Florida, Mr. Postigliome of 
Boynton Beach must be patient. When 
we moved to our present home in 
Panama City there were no birds of any 
kind around. After six years we finally 
had a resident hummingbird this sum¬ 
mer, and today we have four feeders 
and at least 20 migrant hummers in 
our backyard. We also have many spe¬ 
cies of resident birds, and now war¬ 
blers are beginning to migrate through. 
Food, water, shelter, habitat and safety 
are all that is needed—except patience. 
Richard Ingram 
Panama City, Florida 

Expert Response 

I am writing in response to two 
letters in your October issue (“To Feed 
Or Not To Feed” and “Hawk Silhou¬ 
ettes”). 

Norris Blackburn’s account of a 
Rufous Hummingbird that persisted 
through December at his feeder in 
Tennessee was rather startling. As you 
correctly noted in your response, the 
bird in question was an immature—a 
first-time migrant that apparently 
strayed far from its “traditional” mi¬ 
gration route and was thus most likely 
to become one of the legion of indi¬ 
viduals that natural selection weeds 
out during the first year of life. 

That the hummer survived as long 
as it did, is testimony to the ability of 
hummingbirds to save significant 
amounts of energy by allowing their 
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body temperature to drop during peri¬ 
ods of inactivity to levels far below 
their normal operating temperature, 
thus lowering their metabolism and 
greatly reducing the amount of food 
needed for daily survival. 

The bird in question must have 
regularly entered such a state of “tor¬ 
por,” even through the relatively mild 
autumn, and replenished its energy 
debt each day with the “nectar” pro¬ 
vided by Mr. Blackburn. The fact that 
it survived even a few days of frigid 
weather is attributable to the heroic 
efforts of Mr. Blackburn. 

For greater detail and more informa¬ 
tion about such survival strategies, I 
refer your readers to the essays “Me¬ 
tabolism,” “Temperature Regulation 
and Behavior,” “Hummingbird Forag¬ 
ing Bouts,” “Optimally Foraging Hum¬ 
mers” and “Hummingbirds, Nectar and 
Water” in my book The Birder’s Hand¬ 
book, which 1 co-authored with Paul 
Ehrlich and Darryl Wheye. 

Ronald Walsh’s quandary with birds 
striking glass windows is shared by 
many people and it exemplifies a prob¬ 
lem that takes a staggering number of 
avian lives yearly. His experimental 
success with painting hawk silhou¬ 
ettes to provide greater contrast illus¬ 
trates that the important feature re¬ 
quired to lessen the probability of bird 
strikes is not some measure of our 
perception of a bird’s reality, but is 
instead some feature that disrupts the 
reflection of sky, trees, etc., so a bird in 
flight does not mistake the window for 
open space. However, it simply is not 
likely that songbirds perceive a static 
hawk silhouette on a window as the 
real thing. 

I have had success in reducing strikes 
by hanging a few strips of plastic tape 
(like colored surveyor’s tape) that I 
attachjust above the top of the glass on 
the outside of the window. Reflections 
are further disrupted by even slight 
breezes that cause the strips to flutter. 

Thanks for the opportunity to re¬ 
spond. Keep up the good work with 
WildBird. 

David S. Dobkin 
Camden, New Jersey 

Thanks to all our readers who 
sent letters to WildBird. Send your 
letters to: WildBird Letters, P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690 _ 


When we introduced our Y Series 
binoculars last spring, we knew they 
would be the new choice of American 
birdwatchers. 

With the addition of 6x32 Long Eye 
Relief Compacts, they are becoming 
one of the world’s most popular bird¬ 
watching glasses. 

Originally designed for the most 
critical ornithologists of Europe, the 




Mirador* 

THE CLEAR OPTICAL CHOICE 


light weight, superb optics and quality 
workmanship are just what American 
birdwatchers have been looking for. 

Available in 4 other models; 8x32 
Super Compact, 7x42 Extra Long 
Eye Relief, 8x42 Birder's Choice, and 
10x42 Wide Angle. 

Try them for yourself and experience 
what others have already discovered. 

THE BIRDER'S 
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Mirador Optical Corporation 

RO. Box 11614, Marina del Rey, CA 90295 



's Bird Feeder 

the market, only $ 14.95 
your favorite bird feeder 


• ATTRACTS MORE SMALL BIRDS 

• NATURE’S OWN WOOD 
. FEED STAYS CLEAN AND FRESH 

(WELL VENTILATED) 

. WILL HANG IN YOUR FAVORITE 
WINDOW OR TREE 
. EASY TO LOAD ANY SIZE FEED 

• BIRDS LOVE THE NATURAL FEELING 

Suet Feeder only $9.95 

• STRONG 

• HOLDS SUET, FRUIT, PEANUT BUTTER, 
LARGE NUTS, ETC. 


Nature's Bird Feeder @ $14.95 
Suet Feeder @ $9.95 

Save on Both just $22.00 
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Feathers and Flowers 

RO. Box 2916 
Winter Park, FL 32790 
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Through the Looking Glass 


A Bird In The Hand 

by HELEN PATRICIA DEWIND 



Photo: Tufted Titmouse by Stephen Maka 


M any birders fantasize about ap¬ 
proaching wild birds that re¬ 
main unafraid, or birds that would 
approach you unafraid. But I have 
found that with some work it is possible 
to gain the trust of wild birds. In fact, 
I have had the pleasure of having Black- 
capped Chickadees and Tufted Tit¬ 
mice feed from my hand. 

Our home was nestled in a mixed 
woodland along a marsh and stream 
with a lake nearby, which provided a 
varied habitat. Our winter feeders 
provided a constant show. 

We fed scratch feed, cracked corn 
and suet. We rationed out sunflower 
seeds in limited amounts, because they 
were more expensive. The birds con¬ 
sidered them a special treat, a fact that 
helped me decide I might be able to 
win the birds’ complete trust. 

One winter day, when I put out the 
daily allotment of sunflower seeds, I 
brought along a stool and sat quietly 
near the feeder. The seat helped me to 
remain motionless for an extended 
length of time. 

At first the birds were a bit anxious 
about my presence, but I was patient 
and soon they accepted me and the 
activity at the feeder returned to nor¬ 
mal. Oyer the next few days I moved 
the chair closer and closer to the feeder 
until I was right next to it. The birds, 
though skittish at first, soon learned to 
tolerate my presence. 

Once satisfied that the birds were 
getting used to me, I took a large tray 
and ladled in a generous helping of 
sunflower seeds. I sat with the tray on 
my lap right under the feeder. 

Most of the birds were too wary to 
venture close, but the ever curious 
chickadees were brave. After finding 
no sunflower seeds in the feeder, they 
began to approach the trayful of seeds 
in my lap cautiously. 

Several drew close but flew off. Then 
one dared to grab a seed. In time, 
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others followed to snatch seeds. It was 
thrilling to watch the chickadees so 
close and to feel so trusted by them. 

I was so sure of myself that the next 
day I left the tray behind and put the 
tempting seeds in my open hand, which 
I held out close to a nearby branch. 
That was surely tempting. One 
chickadee inched its way closer and 
closer along the branch until finally— 
at last—a bird fleetingly hopped into 
my hand to snatch a seed! 

After that there was no stopping 
them. First the chickadees fed from my 
hand one at a time, and then the titmice 
joined in too. They continued feeding 
one at a time except when an occasional 
squabble for position broke out. 
Meanwhile, others waited their turn 
on my head, my arm and my shoulder! 
If I closed my eyes, I could actually tell 
the difference between titmice and 
chickadees by their weight alone. 

Once the birds trusted me they 


trusted everyone. Visitors were thrilled 
with the experience of feeding birds in 
their hands. Unsuspecting neighbors 
hiking along our road did not know 
what was happening when chickadees 
and titmice came diving at them ex¬ 
pecting handouts. 

We never walked outside without 
seeds in our pockets because the birds 
flew to us looking for food whenever 
they saw us outside. If we delayed 
indoors, some even followed us, flut¬ 
tering from window to window, pre¬ 
sumably hoping we would come out 
with food. My son once jokingly re¬ 
marked that our persistent birds re¬ 
minded him of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
movie, The Birds. 

Feeding the birds by hand provided 
me with many lasting memories and 
many insights to bird behavior. It is a 
very special feeling to be trusted enough 
by wild birds to hold a bird in your 
hand! [2 
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at significant savings—within the next 12 months. 


Whether you structure your birding by 
geographic location or by following a particular 
species, this library gives you the practical 
background information you're looking for. 
Plus, with the invaluable guide to optics for 
birding, you can enhance your sighting ability. 
All this and more is included in The Practical 
Birder's Library three-volume set, yours for 
only $2.95! 

The Practical Ornithologist 

John Gooders 

Go beyond locating and identifying birds with this 
ideal introduction to birding fieldcraft. You'll learn 
about birds' anatomies, their songs, calls and 
migratory habits. This practical guide also explains 
how to make and scientifically record observations in 
habitats from the urban backyard to the open country. 
Illustrated with over 275 photographs, maps and 
diagrams. Hardcover. 

Publisher's price: $24.95 

Where The Birds Are 

John Oliver Jones 

"Indispensable for the avid birder and a vital 
teaching aid for the beginner." 

—Lamar Alexander, Chairman, President's Commission 
on America's Outdoors 
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handbook since the 1970's. Where The Birds Are gives 
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chapter covers a state and describes the refuges there, 
with specific directions on how to get there. Includes 
210 bird charts and over 2,000 birding locations and 
information sources. Softcover. 

Publisher's price: $14.95 
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Leif J. Robinson 

Choose the best optics for your outdoor needs with 
this concise, easy-to-understand guide. You'll learn 
how to: select a good pair of binoculars, get the most 
out of them, use and support spotting scopes and care 
for them properly. Complete with illustrations and 
addresses of manufacturers. Softcover. 

Publisher's price: $13.95 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


White-cross Blessing 


by STEPHEN INGRAHAM 

T he first winler we fed birds we 
found lhal every day was a new 
advenlure. I scattered seed under a 
Russian olive hedge 20 feet from the 
windows of my office where I was 
supposed to be working on a novel. 
Whenever I raised my eyes from the 
computer monitor, the birds were 
there. Soon my binoculars took resi¬ 
dence beside the keyboard—I fear my 
novel writing suffered. 

It wasn’t until sometime in January 
that the White-crowned Sparrows 
found the feeding area. I can remem¬ 
ber the morning vividly. 

“Woo. What is that?” I said out loud. 
Among the familiar House Finches 
and Dark-eyed Juncos feeding under 
the hedge, a sparrow showed the back 
of its head with its bold white cross. I 
grabbed the field guide and fully ex¬ 
pected that such an obvious “field 
mark” would be prominently noted. I 
didn’t yet know enough about birds to 
recognize a “sparrow” when I saw one. 
It took me some time to locate the gray 
breast, pinkish wedged beak, and black 
and white patterned head. 

I called my wife in to see what she 
thought. No mention of the white cross, 
but what else could it be? That was my 
first real lesson in field marks—what is 
obviously distinguishing to me may 
not be obvious to anyone else. So it 
goes, but the crosses on the back of 
their heads remained prominent—and 
led me to believe it conferred a blessing 
each time I saw it. 

The juncos were a constant delight 
(we counted three races at our feeder 
that winter), but any day we encoun¬ 
tered a White-crowned Sparrow was 
automatically special—they didn’t 
come every day. We soon identified 
the immature birds that accompanied 
the adults. 

As spring came, and I got out more 
around the house, I discovered that, 


though we never saw more than two at 
the feeder at a time, 15 to 20 birds were 
living in the brush by our pond (more 
careful observations indicate that the 
extra birds were migrants working their 
way north). 

They were the dominant sparrow in 
our area from late winter well into 
spring. They were so common that 
most days I didn’t even record them in 
my notebook. Because I was still using 
an old copy of the Golden Guide that 
described White-crowned Sparrows as 
“abundant in West, in thickets, 
hedgerows, or wood margins adjacent 
to fields or open areas,” I was totally 
unprepared when they suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. 

I had White-crowneds listed as nest¬ 
ing birds in my notebook. Suddenly, 
on the fourth of June, I realized that I 
hadn’t seen a White-crowned Sparrow 
in over a week. They were gone. 

It wasn’t until I referred to J. Stokley 
Ligon’s excellent book, Birds of New 
Mexico, at the local library that the 
mystery was solved. Ligon listed White- 
crowneds among the birds of the 
highest mountains—in the Southwest 
they nest and summer only near tim¬ 
berline. I guess that is just one of the 
things the field guides neglect to 
mention. 

Later that summer, my wife and I 
climbed a 12,000 foot peak in south¬ 
ern Colorado to photograph alpine 
wildflowers. As we approached the 
open meadows below the peak we 
were treated to a haunting melody, all 
in a minor key, that set our hearts to 
yearning. 

The song floated out over the tundra 
and wind-stirred wildflowers; it was 
the perfect accompaniment to those 
lonely, lovely, high altitude vistas. I 
tried again and again to track down the 
singer with my binoculars. Finally the 
bird leaped into focus, its beak still 
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The birds are on the way! 
Now is the time to put up 
housing for PURPLE MARTINS - 
they need your help! 

* 0ST % 
fAi 
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Help yourself by helping 
martins — get the house 
proven beneficial for the birds. 




The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 
Purple Martin house 

The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 martin 
house is the world’s 
martin house, for the world’s most 
popular birds. Raises and lowers like 
a flag for easy maintenence. 

Made of cool, re¬ 
flective aluminum, s< 
durable It should last i 
lifetime! 

Has 12 rooms, guard 
rails to protect young 
nestlings, easy open¬ 
ing doors for mainte 
nance, nylon rope 
lanyard, winter door 
stops to keep out 
noxious sparrow 
pests, starling-free in¬ 
teriors and dri-nest 
subfloors. 

Perfect for martins and 
their landlords too! 

Trio purple martin products are 
sold through leading hardware and 
general merchandising chains, out¬ 
door catalogs and lawn and garden 
centers. For further Information about 
America's most wanted bird call: 1-800- 
255-2692. 

A Nature House 

Nature House makes the best In martin products. 

Designed, tested and built in the USA, wb 


wide open in mid-song. The white- 
cross! It came again as a blessing on 
this day! 

Wherever they nest in other parts of 
the country, I know that an alpine 
meadow alive with wildflowers at 
10,000 feet is the true home of the 
White-crowned Sparrow. 

When fall came, I was watching. The 
first White-crowned Sparrow appeared 
by the pond on September 8th. We 
have two adults and two immatures 
wintering with us again—I was watch¬ 


ing them out the window only minutes 
ago. Whenever I see them now though, 
that white cross carries me back to an 
alpine meadow with the flowers, the 
sun, the wind—to that haunting song. 
And if that isn’t a blessing, then I don’t 
know what is. El 


The white cross on the back of the 
head of White-crowned Sparrows 
inspired the author to call these 
common winter birds White-cross 
Sparrows. 
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Discount prices ... 


on Zeiss, Leica, Questar, BushnelL 
Bausch & Lomb, Kowa, Meade ; 
Celestron, aus Jena, Nikon, Swift, 
Swarovski, & more. 

The world-class 10 x 42mm Bausch & Lomb Elite i 
one of our most popular premium birding binoculars 
we sold over 150 last year - and it’s well worth oi 
discount price! Superb for birding, with a 5,6° field, 12' 
near focus, long 17mm eye relief for eyeglass use, and 
those superlative high-resolution optics for which the B & L Elites are 
famous. You get sleek rubber armor, a soft leather case, eyepiece 
rainguard, a lifetime U. S. warranty, and a savings of nearly 54%! 


BAUSCH . LOMB (J) 



Send a self-addressed stamped envelope (850 postage) for our free 36-page Discount 
Price List and Catalog 91W that tells you how to pick the right binoculars and spotting 
scopes. At Christophers, ltd., we discount price, not quality or service. We're not a 
New York camera store and we won't treat you like one. Now in our 12th year of sav¬ 
ing you money on birding binoculars, spotting scopes, and astronomical telescopes. 


Christophers , ltd . 

Mastercard, Visa, American Express, Discover, Optima cards. 

Hours 10-5:30 CST, Mon. thru Fri. U.S. & Canadian sales only. 3% freight on credit card orders. 

2401 Tee Circle, Suite 106, Norman, OK 73069 

Toll-Free Order Line: (800) 356-6603 Advice/Tech Questions: (405) 364-0858 


Franchise Opportunity 


If bird feeding 
is your favorite 
hobby, we'll be 
your favorite store® 


•Expert Technical Support 
•Hands-on Training Program 
•20-Page, Full Color Catalog 
•National Customer Network 
•Central Purchasing Available 



T 


For More Information, Contact: 
George H. Petrides, President 
Wild Bird Centers of America, Inc? 
7687 Mac Arthur Blvd. 

Cabin John, Maryland 20818 


(800) 759-WILD • (301) 229-9585 • FAX (301) 320-6154 


Bird Feeding Popularity 

F eeding birds is the number two 
pastime in the United States. Ac¬ 
cording to information collected by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
82.5 million Americans feed wild birds 
(yes, that’s 82.5 million!). That means 
nearly one-half of the total population 
over 16 years of age feed birds as a 
hobby. The data indicates that over 20 
million new people were initiated to 
feeding wild birds between 1980 and 
1985. The hula hoop was never this 
popular, and it has been jokingly sug-- 
gested that this avocation may soon 
become so popular that it will be de¬ 
clared a competitive sport. 

Mixed Seed Favored 

Mixed seed was the favorite bird 
seed purchased for feeders by mem¬ 
bers of the National Bird-feeding So¬ 
ciety, according to the results of a 
recent survey. While mixed seed was 
used by 31 percent of the survey 
repondents, 25 percent used sunflower 
seed, 17 percent used thistle seed, 13 
percent used cracked com, 6 percent 
used hulled sunflower seed, four per¬ 
cent used safflower seeds and another 
four percent used “other” bird seeds. 

This survey also noted that most 
people bought their bird seed at the 
supermarket (30 percent), while oth¬ 
ers bought seed at a grain store (26 
percent), a garden store (20 percent), 
a nature store (four percent), a hard¬ 
ware store (four percent), and only 
two percent bought their seed by mail 
order. Fourteen percent of the 
respondents shopped for seed at a 
variety of “other” retail outlets. 

In addition, people surveyed said 
they considered the analysis of the 
contents to be the most important 
feature of the seed they purchased (38 
percent), while price (26 percent), 
quantity (17 percent) and availability 
(16 percent) were also important con¬ 
siderations when buying seed. 

For more information about the 
National Bird-feeding Society, write: 
1163 Shermer Road, Northbrook, 11- 
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linois 60062-4538, or telephone (708) 
272-0135. 

National Birding Hotline 

A computer mailing list, The Na¬ 
tional Birding Hotline Cooperative 
(NBHC), is now available to interested 
birders with computer access. 

The NBHC provides transcripts of 
local birding hotlines to subscribers 
on a timely basis. Three lists are cur¬ 
rently available on the Bitnet/lntemet 
mail lists on the LISTSERV at 
ARIZVM1: BIRDEAST, BIRDCNTR 
and BIRDWEST. 

Volunteers currently produce tran¬ 
scripts for the BIRDEAST list from the 
Maine Audubon hotline, the New Jer¬ 
sey Audubon hotline, the Cape May 
(New Jersey) Bird Observatory sight¬ 
ing report, the Philadephia BirdLine, 
the Hartford County (Maryland) Bird 
Alert, the Audubon Naturalist Society’s 
Voice of the Naturalist (District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia), and the Virginia BirdLine. 

BIRDCNTR provides transcripts of 
the Southern Ohio Bird Alert, the De¬ 
troit hotline, the Indiana Bird Alert 
and the statewide Texas rare bird 
hotline. 

BIRDWEST includes up-to-date 
listings of the New Mexico hotline, the 
Tucson and Phoenix rare bird alerts 
from Arizona, and hotlines from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

In addition to the Bitnet/lntemet 
lists, hotline transcripts are also avail¬ 
able from two computer bulletin board 
systems: The Osprey’s Nest Bulletin 
Board for Birders (301-989-9036) and 
the Southern Arizona Birding Bulletin 
Board (602-881-4280). Both bulletin 
boards are available 24 hours per day, 
seven days per week, at 300/1200/ 
2400 baud. 

To subscribe to the National Birding 
Hotline Cooperative, send a mail mes¬ 
sage to LISTSERV@ARIZVM 1 with the 
following command: SUBSCRIBE 
BIRDEAST “your full name,” SUB¬ 
SCRIBE BIRDCNTR “your full name” 
or SUBSCRIBE BIRDWEST “your full 
name.” 

For additional information contact: 
Norm Saunders, Bitnet: NYS@NIHCU, 
Internet:NYS@CU.NIH.GOV, tele¬ 
phone (301) 989-9035 or (202) 272- 
5248, Bulletin Board: (301)989-9036; 


or Chuck Williamson, Bitnet: 
CHUCKW@ARIZEVAX2, Internet: 
CHUCKW%EVAX2@Arizona. EDU, 
telephone (602) 323-2955, Bulletin 
Board: (602) 881-4280. 



What’s Happening? 

February 3-8. The Ward Founda¬ 
tion is hosting winter carving work¬ 
shops in Orlando, Florida. Beginner 
and advanced workshops will be of¬ 
fered at the San Pedro Conference 
Center, with Jim Sprinkle, Ernie 
Muehlmatt and Bob Guge instructing 
carving and painting classes. Contact: 
Christine Brown, The Ward Founda¬ 
tion, P.O. Box 3416, Salisbury, Mary¬ 
land 21802; telephone (800) 742- 
4988. 

February 16-17. The 1991 Califor¬ 
nia Wildlife Arts Festival will be held at 
the San Diego Princess Hotel in San 
Diego, California. This waterfowl art 
show and woodcarving competition is 
sponsored by Pacific Southwest Wild¬ 
fowl Arts. For more information, 
contact: Del Herbert, 1415 Lantana 
Avenue, Chula Vista, California 92011; 
telephone (619) 421-1034. 

February 23 - April 6. The Leigh 
Yawkey Woodson Art Museum’s Birds 
in Art exhibition will be featured at the 
Fine Arts Museum of the South in 
Mobile, Alabama. The 15th anniver¬ 
sary tour of Birds in Art will display 118 
artworks by 114 artists from 30 states 
and 10 nations. For more information, 
contact David McCann at (205) 343- 
2667. 

February 28 - March 3. The 19th 
National Wildlife Art Show will be 
held at the Doubletree Hotel in Over¬ 
land Park, Kansas (a suburb of Kansas 
City). This show will host over 60 
wildlife artists from around the world, 
who will be displaying a variety of 
artwork, styles and mediums. For more 
information contact: NWAS, P.O. Box 
7728, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66207; 
telephone (913) 888-6927. CD 


Share of Profit to support Wildlife 



The $15 Gift. 



and inexpensive gift idea for all 
your friends and relatives who 
love feeding birds. For your $15, 
they will receive: 

• A two-color membership 
certificate for framing 

• An attractive NBS 
beverage mug 

• A window decal and a 
red-on-white bumper sticker 

• A one-year subscription to the 
8-page NBS newsletter, full of 
valuable information 

Your gift is acknowledged along 
with their membership certificate, 
and we send you a confirmation. 
Just send a list, note how you want 
the giver identified and any 
message. Include $15 for each. 

This is a great idea, especially for 
kids. And don’t forget to "gift” 
yourself. Send to: 

National Bird-Feeding 
Society 

1163 Shermer Road 
Northbrook, IL 
60062-4538 

Don't delay. You need to allow 30 days. 
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MANDARIN 


SINCE ST. FRANCIS 

this dramatic 17" domed feeder of perfectly clear acrylic 
foils even the most persistent squirrels and keeps 
a generous 7 lbs. of your seed fresh and dry. 

100% made in the U.S.A. of 46% recycled plastic. 

Send check or money order for $49.95 to: 

ARUNDALE PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O. BOX 4637ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63108 

Visa Or Call: 1-800-866-BIRD MasterCard 


NEW NEW NEW 


WildBird 

Q-and-A 


Purple Martin Diet 

Q How many mosquitoes 
• does a Purple Martin really 
consume each day? One 
source says 20,000; another says 
2000. Which is correct? 

E.J.M. Exworth 
Beaconsfield, Quebec 


A Reports of Purple Martins 
• “controlling” mosquito 
populations are usually gross exag¬ 
gerations. The few published studies 
of Purple Martin diets report that they 
eat a variety of flying insects including 
beetles, flies, wasps, ants, dragonflies, 
damselflies and butterflies. Mosquitoes 
accounted for less than three percent 
of Purple Martin diets. 



A PREMIUM QUALITY SUET BLEND 

Dr D's NUTR-ALL™ 

SUET-FEED FOR 
WILD BIRDS 

15% PLANT PROTEIN 
ALL 14 VITAMINS, FIBER 
PLUS REQUIRED MINERALS 
PERFECT NUTRITION FOR WILD BIRDS 
NUTR-ALL™ 14 oz. CAKES 1 WIRE BASKETS 


Feeder Segregation 

Q Until recently, only 
• American Goldfinches fed 
at my thistle feeders, but 
lately House Finches have invaded 
and seem to have chased away most 
of the goldfinches. How can I be 
sure that the goldfinches get enough 
to eat? 

Priscilla Anderson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


a> $2.50 = $ 7.50 
3> $2.38 = $14.28 
5 $2.25 = $27.00 
i> $1.80 = $43.20 


2 @ $4.10 = $ 8.20 
4 @ $3.78 = $15.12 
8 @ $3.32 = $26.56 
12 @ $3.00 = $36.00 


SHIPPING EXTRA 
' SPECIFY TYPE: REGULAR; WITH THISTLE, OR WITH 
SUNFLOWER SEED HEARTS. Compare weight! 

Then compare price! 


PHONE 1-800-942-DIET (3438) 

AVI-SCI, INC. P.O. BOX 598 
OKEMOS, Ml 48805; 

SCIENCE IS IN OUR NAME AND OUR PRODUCTS 


ACCEPT VISA,MC,DISCOV, 
and C.O.D. 


A You can do a number of 
• things. (1) Put up more 
feeders. This will spread the birds out 
over a larger area and reduce compe¬ 
tition and aggression between the 
species. However, this may simply at¬ 
tract more House Finches. To cut your 
costs, you can switch from thistle to 
black oil sunflower seeds. 

(2) Hang some feeders outside sec¬ 
ond story windows. Some references 
suggest that when given the opportu¬ 
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nity, American Goldfinches will use 
elevated feeders while House Finches 
prefer the lower feeders. 

(3) You might try “caging” a tube 
feeder with one-inch mesh screen. It 
prevents House Finches from entering 
the feeder while goldfinches easily pass 
through the mesh to eat. Also, watch 
for a new House Finch-proof feeder to 
hit the market soon that enables 
American Goldfinches to feed but ex¬ 
cludes House Finches. 

Cleaning Feeders 

Q Everything I have read 
• about bird feeder mainte¬ 
nance emphasizes keeping 
bird feeders clean. My question is: 
“How?” The perches in my tube 
feeders are set at different angles 
and I have never figured out how to 
get a stick with a rag wrapped 
around it down to the bottom. 
Mildred Morrow 
DeValls Bluff, Arkansas 


A Soak dirty feeders in a large 
• bucket of warm soapy water 
to loosen caked-on dirt and seed. After 
about an hour, use a refrigerator coil 
brush to work between the maze of 
perches and support rods that clutter 
the inside of many feeders. For smaller 
feeders, try using a baby bottle brush. 

Scrub the feeders with a five percent 
bleach solution to disinfect the feed¬ 
ers. A handful of marbles placed in the 
bottom of a clean, dry feeder may help 
to prevent seeds from packing down in 
the bottom of the feeder. If you clean 
your feeders in the evening, they’ll be 
ready by morning for service during 
daylight hours. 

Bald Birds? 

Q Lately (late August and 
• early September) there 
have been a lot of Bluejays 
at my feeder that are missing their 
crests. They look like the feathers 
have been plucked out. Are these 
young birds that have not yet de¬ 
veloped their crest, or is something 
wrong with them? 

Roberta Kline 
Ford, Kansas 


Q In late July I saw an adult 
• female cardinal in my yard 
that had no feathers on its 
head; otherwise the bird seemed to 
be in pretty good shape. What 
would cause this? Is it contagious 
or deadly? 

Kristi Smalley 
Boonville, Missouri 

A Late summer “balding” of car- 
• dinals, Blue Jays and occa¬ 
sionally other birds is a common phe¬ 


nomenon in many parts of the coun¬ 
try. It is usually caused by infestations 
of feather mites or bird lice that eat 
feathers. This condition generally isn’t 
harmful. New feathers grow back by 
the time cold weather arrives and the 
populations of these external parasites 
subside until the next year. CD 


If you have a question about birds, 
please send your letter to “WildBird 
Q-and-A,” P.O. Box 6050, Mis¬ 
sion Viejo, CA 92690. 



capture me 


High Performance Series 

TSN-1, 45° Offset, Multi-coated 
TSN-2, Straight, Multi-coated 
TSN-3, 45° Offset, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 
TSN-4, Straight, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 


The Kowa Prominar offers the 
only fluorite 77mm lens on the 
market today. This lens offers 
a sharper image, wider than usual 


field of view and increased light 
gathering capabilities of no less 
than 60% over conventional 
60mm spotting scopes. 


Prominar Features 

■ High clarity, high resolution, 
multi-coated fluorite lens. 

■ Bayonet mounting for easy 
eyepiece exchange. 


I High quality photo application 
(optional) 

I Seven interchangeable eyepieces. 


KOWA OPT1MED INC. 20001 S. VERMONT AVE., TORRANCE , CA 90502 (213) 327-1913 
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Harlequin Haven 


by TODD McLEISH 


N ewport, Rhode Island, is gen¬ 
erally known as the yachting 
capital of the world. Some people may 
also know this city for its exquisite 
mansions and beautiful beaches. But 
to birders in the know, it’s the best 
place on the East Coast to find the 
clown prince of waterfowl, the Harle¬ 
quin Duck. 

Despite their rarity elsewhere in the 
East, Harlequin Ducks are among the 
most conspicuous winter residents at 
Sachuest Point National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge, located just three miles from 
downtown Newport and bordering 
sparkling Second Beach. The coastal 
water off the 242-acre refuge 
peninsula’s rocky shoreline is the winter 
residence of up to 80 Harlequins be¬ 
tween November and April each year. 

The male Harlequin Duck’s striking 
combination of blue and chestnut 
plumage is accented with bold white 
streaks that make him look like a piece 
of modem art. As with most other 
ducks, the female is drab by comparison 
to the gaudy male. The hen is a medium 
brown color with characteristic white 
facial markings. 

It’s difficult not to be anthropomor¬ 
phic when describing Harlequins in 
their favorite winter habitat—the tur¬ 
bulent, rocky surf. They dive and twirl 
in the roughest surf, apparently just 
because it’s fun. Flocks of six or more 
crowd together and get tossed with the 
waves like the winter surfers that brave 
the cold waters at the adjoining beach. 

More numerous in the West, Harle¬ 
quin Ducks nest along rushing rivers 
and streams. But in winter they move 
to the coast to gracefully take on the 
crashing waves. Winter storms appear 
to be the Harlequin Duck’s idea of the 
perfect vacation weather. 

Sachuest Point is an ideal winter 
residence for them. The peninsula is 


Species Locator 


one of the southernmost points in 
Rhode Island. It juts into the Atlantic 
Ocean and faces the full brunt of every 
winter wind without any protective 
barriers. 

Because it is surrounded on three 
sides by water and has few protective 
trees, the refuge can be something of a 
endurance challenge for visitors tra¬ 
versing the three miles of walking trails 
on cold, blustery winter days. But the 
chance of seeing Harlequins always 
makes the walk worthwhile. 

Many birding groups from through¬ 
out the Northeast visit Sachuest Point 
each year to see Harlequin Ducks— 
and they’re never disappointed. Ac¬ 
cording to George Sprague, the resident 
refuge manager, there hasn’t been a 
day between November and April over 
the past several years that the Harle¬ 
quins haven’t been sighted. 

Sprague noted that there are fewer 
than a dozen places on the East Coast 
where birders can regularly find Har¬ 
lequin Ducks. But only at Sachuest 
Point National Wildlife Refuge can 
Harlequins be seen day in and day out 
in relative abundance. 

For the best Harlequin viewing, park 
in the refuge lot and follow the trail to 
the eastern side of the peninsula. When 
you see Island Rocks, the series of large 
rocks located 20 to 50 yards offshore, 
start scanning the coastal waters with 
your binoculars. Harlequin Ducks 
won’t be far away. 

Photography buffs will want to use 
at least a 200mm lens to do the birds 
justice. Due to the frequent high winds, 
a tripod is necessary too. You should 
find ample photo opportunities, es¬ 
pecially if the birds cooperate by sun¬ 
ning themselves, as they often do, in 
tight groups on seaweed-covered rocks. 

Harlequin Ducks aren’t the only 
uncommon birds that can be found on 
the refuge waters. All three scoter 
species, Common and Red-throated 
loons and Homed and Red-necked 
grebes are common; Buffleheads, 
Common Goldeneyes, Red-breasted 
Mergansers and Great Cormorants are 
abundant. 

Birders also have a better-than-av- 


erage chance of seeing Common and 
King eiders, Purple Sandpipers and 
Barrow’s Goldeneye. Throughout the 
winter months local residents visit the 
refuge at 4:00 p.m. to watch Short¬ 
eared Owls hunting for an afternoon 
snack. They show up daily over the 
upland fields like clockwork. 

If you plan to visit Sachuest Point, 
dress for the Arctic. Temperatures be¬ 
tween December and March hover 
around freezing, with wind chills usu- 
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ally plunging below zero. On still days, 
though, it is relatively comfortable. 
Since Harlequin season is off-season 
for all the other outdoor activities in 
the area, lodging is usually available at 
reduced rates. 

To reach Sachuest Point National 
Wildlife Refuge from downtown 
Newport, follow Memorial Boulevard 
past First Beach. Bear right after the 
beach, then turn right on Sachuest 
Point Road; it dead ends at the refuge. 
The refuge is open from dawn to dusk 
daily, and you'll find the Harlequin 
Ducks there every day from November 
through April. M 




Harlequin Ducks are among the most beautiful 
waterfowl. Here a single female is surrounded by 
a flock of gaudy drakes. 
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Bald Eagles 
Of The* Chilkat 




Alaska’s Chilkat 
River Valley Hosts 
The World’s 
Largest 

Concentration Of 
Bald Eagles 

by PETE MICKELSON, 
PhD. 


E ach fall and winter Bald 
Eagles concentrate in 
spectacular numbers in 
Alaska’s Chilkat River Valley. 
Although large numbers of eagles 
winter along the southern coast 
of Alaska from Kodiak Island to 
the Kenai Peninsula to Cordova, 
the largest concentration of Bald 
Eagles in the world assembles 
each year north of Haines in 
southeastern Alaska. 

From 1500 to 3500 Bald Eagles 
gather in the Chilkat Valley each 
fall from mid-September through 
November from throughout 
Alaska, the Yukon Territory, 
British Columbia and possibly 
Washington and Oregon. 

The eagles are attracted to the 
Chilkat River by one of the latest 
salmon spawning runs in the 


A Bald Eagle dives toward a 
salmon in the Chilkat River. 
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Pacific Northwest. Chum 
salmon spawn in the open wa¬ 
ters of the Chilkat River and pro¬ 
vide a ready food source for this 
huge eagle concentration from 
September to March each year. At 
times eagles seem to be every¬ 
where. From one vantage point, 
it is possible to count over 500 
Bald Eagles at one time! Con¬ 
sidering the thrill of seeing just 
one of these spectacular birds of 
prey, think of how exhilarating it 
is to witness such a huge concen¬ 
tration of Bald Eagles. 

From a single lookout you can 
see birds fishing along the river, 
flying overhead, preening on 
gravel bars or stumps and 
roosting in cottonwood or spruce 
trees that line the river banks! 
The Chilkat Valley provides 
birders and non-birders alike 
with an unmatched opportunity 
to observe the behavior of Bald 
Eagles first hand. 

Fishing observations are es¬ 
pecially interesting. An eagle will 
wade into shallow water and grab 
a dying salmon with a taloned 
foot and drag it to shore. More 
spectacularly, a Bald Eagle will 
dive headlong toward the fish¬ 
laden river. As it approaches its 
quarry it spreads its wings in a 
braking motion while thrusting 
its feet forward to catch a swim¬ 
ming salmon; then it flies with 
labored wingbeats to a comfort¬ 
able perch to feed. 

You may also observe some of 
the interactions between the 
eagles. You may witness fast ac¬ 
tion, like when one eagle attempts 
to take over a fish carcass that 
another is feeding on. Or you 
may discern the more subtle 
threats or mantling display that a 
feeding eagle makes when other 
birds come too close. 

Most of the prime eagle habitat 
in the Chilkat Valley is protected 
by the 4800-acre Critical Habitat 
Area, which was set aside by the 
Alaska State Legislature in 1972, 


Alaska’s Chilkat Valley is 
renowned for its concentra¬ 
tions of wintering Bald Eagles. 
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and the 49,000-acre Alaska 
Chilkat Bald Eagle Preserve, 
which was established within 
existing state forest land in 1982. 
There is also some private land 
in the area as well as lands ad¬ 
ministered by the Klukwan Indi¬ 
ans. When in doubt about prop¬ 
erty ownership and access, check 
with the state forester’s office in 
Haines or with the nearest land- 
owner. 

Although many eagles are 
present from October through 
early March, the best time for 















viewing and photographing the 
birds is in early November. Dur¬ 
ing this period, peak numbers of 
Bald Eagles are attracted by 
plentiful spawning salmon and 
spawned-out carcasses. Despite 
the valley’s northern latitude, 
there are still nearly eight hours 
of daylight available to be in the 
field during earlyNovember, and 
the wind chill factor is not too 
severe. 

You can observe Bald Eagles 
from the Haines Highway (High¬ 
way 7) as it follows the Chilkat 



River from Haines to just north 
of Klukwan. Some of the best 
vantage points are between mile 
markers 19 and 21 (measured 
from Haines). There are few 
roadside pullouts along the way, 
and they are often occupied by 
patient photographers. 

The easiest way to visit the 
Chilkat Valley is to fly to Juneau, 
take a small plane to Haines and 
rent a car for a self-guided tour. 
Plan on at least two days for 
viewing the eagles, because fall 
and winter weather can be vari¬ 
able and may limit your actual 
field time. Information about 
guides, rental cars, hotels and 
other attractions in the area are 
available from the Haines Visitor’s 
Bureau, P.O. Box 518, Haines, 
Alaska 99827; (907) 766-2234. 

There are few experiences in 
nature that compare with hear¬ 
ing the wild call of a Bald Eagle 
echoing through a pristine snow- 
covered river valley. Imagine 
looking up to see an adult Bald 
Eagle soaring overhead on broad, 
outstretched wings, its white 
head and tail catching the 
morning light. At the Chilkat 
River this scene is re-enacted 
many times each day throughout 
the fall and winter. 

Whether you are a birder or a 
photographer, the magnificent 
gathering of Bald Eagles in the 
Chilkat Valley is a world class 
event. It is another of 
the bountiful op- 


portunities to 
experience 
in wild 
Alaska. 


MOST WANTED 



"You’re gonna love this window feeder." 


Imagine Cardinals, Goldfinches, Nuthatches, 
and Chickadees in clear view. So close and 
so easy; 365 days a year... they'd have to be 
inside to get any closer! 

• Durable all-weather acrylic, 71/4" Dia. 

• Keeps out large unwanted birds 

• Large seed hopper • Made to last 

Send$12.95 plus$2.50shipping and handling. Prompt 
delivery. Avian Products, P.O. Box 225, Oconomowoc, Wl 
53066. 

SAVE TIME! ORDER TOLL-F REE 

31-800-626-9779®* 

.SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK. . 


sb aVjes —> 

Truly Useful Software 
for Birdwatchers! 

• AVES creates custom checklists for 
anywhere in the 48 states. 

• AVES displays ranges, habitats, field 
guide page #s, & taxonomy for each 
of 870 species, instantly! 

• AVES stores your birding notes for 
recall by location, species, dates. 


Because so many Bald Eagles 
are concentrated in the Chilkat 
Valley, visitors often witness 
spectacular interactions 
between these big predators as 
they compete for food. 


Dr. Pete Mickelson, former Professor of 
Wildlife Ecology at the University of Alaska in 
Fairbanks, operates the Goose Cove Lodge 
and specializes in guiding birding tours in the 
Cordova area and the Copper River Delta. 


Easy to use. Only $65 

(CA residents add $4.71 sales tax). 
Indicate 5‘A or 3V2 inch disk size. 


CALL FOR FREE DEMO DISK 


VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed MC 

Requires IBM™ compatible with 320K RAM and two 
5V/ floppy drives or one 3V«” floppy drive or a hard 
disk. IBM is a registered trademark of International 
Business Machines Corporation. 


ecosystem Software 


638 El Dorado Ave., Oakland, CA 94611 

1.8nn.flAR.Q111 avt 48 
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MASTERCARD 

(712) 886-5425 

91 1st Street • Moorhead, IA 51558 
Educational 8 Entertaining 

U-VIEW BIRD FEEDER 

$79.95 



Interior finish, the feeder allows dose observation of 
wild bird feeding, undlstrubed by your presence, 
through the use of a one way mirrored window. Easy 
Installation provides a weather tight fit, while allowing 
Inside filling and normal window doeure. 

Check Clattlfitd Ada: Mite. 


SOLAR 

SIPPER'" 



“Because birds like a drink of water 
too.” 

The portable bird-tested Solar Sipper 
is a cold weather bird watering device. 
It uses the power of the winter sun as 
well as air insulation pockets to extend 
the time that water remains liquid in 
freezing temperatures during daylight 
hours. 

It is environmentally safe and makes a 
perfect gift. It may be used on the 
ground or on a dry birdbath. An availa¬ 
ble mounting bracket is useful for ele¬ 
vated installations near windows or 
feeders. 

Order now from Happy Bird Corp. 

479 South St., Foxboro, MA 02035 
Made in USA. Pat. Pending. 

Model STD SS Solar Black $19.95 
Model DLX SS Berry Red $26.95 
Add $15.00 for Mounting Bracket 
Add $3.50 per unit (with or without 
bracket) for shipping and handling. 
Dealers may wish to write for informa¬ 
tion. 


Profile Of A Winner 


by PAUL M. KONRAD 

T he 1991 WildBird Photo Contest 
will be announced in “Photo File” 
next month! We’ve already received 
many requests for guidelines for our 
third annual competition, and with 
over 800 top-notch entries last year we 
sense a bit of excitement on the part of 
our readers in anticipation of this year’s 
contest. 

To add to that excitement and to 
provide some insight into how to 
capture a winning photograph, we 
interviewed Lynn Bender, the most 
successful 1990 entrant. Lynn had the 
distinction of winning two first-place 
awards for photos he submitted in the 
Open and Hard-To-Get categories. 

His photograph of a singing Western 
Meadowlark, which graced the cover 
of our October 1990 issue, captured 
the essence of this grassland native as 
it sang its familiar morning chorus. 

Bender’s photograph of a family of 
Western Grebes also endeared itself to 
the contest judges with an intimate 
moment captured on film. You can feel 
the dramatic interaction between par¬ 
ent and young as one adult offers a 
minnow to one of the downy chicks 
riding on the other adult’s back. There 
is also a very touching appeal to the 
photograph that one feels between the 
adults and young—an emotional 
touch—that Bender has captured in 
his photo. 

Bender explained that after five years 
of wildlife photography, he tries to 
take photographs that show action and 
the behavior of the birds. 

“I’ve learned to watch birds as I’m 
photographing and wait for the ac¬ 
tion,” said Bender, who added: “It 
comes from experience.” 

The action may be something as 
simple as singing or flying, but it catches 
the essence of the real bird, and that’s 
what sets Bender’s photographs apart 
from others. 



Can you capture the beauty and 
action of birds in a photograph? 
You may win WildBird’s photo 
contest. 


“After the first couple of years, I 
realized that so many of the bird pho¬ 
tos I was taking were static,” said 
Bender. “They all started to look the 
same—a bird perched with its head 
turned one way or another—but basi¬ 
cally, there was no action. They were 
boring pictures.” 

That’s when he advanced to the next 
step. “I began studying the birds to get 
to know their behaviors,” Bender ex¬ 
plained. “Then I tried to capture the 
birds in action in my photographs.” 

Both of Bender’s award-winning 
photographs were taken at Long Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, which he 
relates is one of his favorite areas to 
venture afield. 

“I like Long Lake refuge because it’s 
close to my home (Bismarck, North 
Dakota) and because there is a wide 
variety of birds there, ranging from 
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£U5 or ms Canon m, on a uuzo 
cambracket window mount. For bird 
photography, he used a 300mm Canon 
2.8 EF lens with a 1.4X or 2X magni¬ 
fying lens. 

In late July, Bender encountered a 
group of about 40 pairs of Western 
Grebes in what he describes as “almost 
a feeding frenzy. They were catching 
minnows in a small area, measuring 
only about 75 square feet in size. There 
was a flurry of activity and a certain 
urgency in their efforts. Even though I 
was only 20 feet away from them, they 
had no fear, and I could sense that 



Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 10571 
2431 South Shore Boulevard 
White Bear Lake, MN 55110 
No additional shipping/handling charges. 


aham Carlson Company has 
business for over 20 years and 
numerous publications as the 
to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hylarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4" post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 

Hylarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 

(612) 426-4015 

Please note color choice when ordering. 
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“Because birds like a drink of w 
too.” 

The portable bird-tested Solar Si] 
is a cold weather bird watering de\ 

It uses the power of the winter su 
well as air insulation pockets to ext 
the time that water remains liqui 
freezing temperatures during dayl 
hours. 

It is environmentally safe and mal 
perfect gift. It may be used on 
ground or on a dry birdbath. An ava. lQ - 
ble mounting bracket is useful for ele¬ 
vated installations near windows or 
feeders. 

Order now from Happy Bird Corp. 
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his photo. 

Bender explained that after five years 
of wildlife photography, he tries to 
take photographs that show action and 
the behavior of the birds. 

“I’ve learned to watch birds as I’m 
photographing and wait for the ac¬ 
tion,” said Bender, who added: “It 
comes from experience.” 

The action may be something as 
simple as singing or flying, but it catches 
the essence of the real bird, and that’s 
what sets Bender’s photographs apart 
from others. 


That’s when he advanced to the next 
step. “I began studying the birds to get 
to know their behaviors,” Bender ex¬ 
plained. “Then I tried to capture the 
birds in action in my photographs.” 

Both of Bender’s award-winning 
photographs were taken at Long Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, which he 
relates is one of his favorite areas to 
venture afield. 

“I like Long Lake refuge because it’s 
close to my home (Bismarck, North 
Dakota) and because there is a wide 
variety of birds there, ranging from 
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Ring-necked Pheasants to ducks and 
other water birds,” he said. 

“I started photographing Sharp-tailed 
Grouse at the refuge in 1987 at a blind 
they had set up on one of the dancing 
grounds. That’s what introduced me 
to the area and it really hooked me on 
wildlife photography,” Bender added. 

Bender related that he had been after 
the ultimate meadowlark photo for 
over two years. One April morning as 
he drove to Long Lake on a photo 
expedition, he noticed the meadow¬ 
larks along the road were especially 
active and decided that he would 
concentrate his lens on the species 
again. 

He was lucky to find an accommo¬ 
dating bird, and the resulting photo¬ 
graph of the Western Meadowlark was 
taken from his Jeep, parked just 12 to 
15 feet away. 

“The meadowlark was busy being 
itself,” Bender explained. “It had no 
fear of me or my vehicle, and it just 
went about its normal routine without 
concern. I took eight or 10 photo¬ 
graphs of the bird as it called time after 
time. The bird flew away after about 
four minutes—not because of me, but 
because that is what it wanted to do. 
It’s always gratifying to be trusted by 
wildlife like that. 

“It’s great when you can find an 
individual bird that will allow you to 
get close without fear,” said Bender. 
“That is sometimes half the battle of 
getting a good, natural picture. It’s also 
gratifying to gain the bird’s trust, one- 
on-one.” 

Although Bender often photographs 
from a blind, he used his Jeep as a 
mobile blind when he captured the 
meadowlark and grebes on film. He 
mounted his camera, either his Canon 
EOS or his Canon FI, on a Gitzo 
cambracket window mount. For bird 
photography, he used a 300mm Canon 
2.8 EF lens with a 1.4X or 2X magni¬ 
fying lens. 

In late July, Bender encountered a 
group of about 40 pairs of Western 
Grebes in what he describes as “almost 
a feeding frenzy. They were catching 
minnows in a small area, measuring 
only about 75 square feet in size. There 
was a flurry of activity and a certain 
urgency in their efforts. Even though I 
was only 20 feet away from them, they 
had no fear, and I could sense that 
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The Graham Carlson Company has 


Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 
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been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The HyIarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4" post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 

Hylarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 

( 612 ) 426-4015 

Please note color choice when ordering. 
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“SONGBIRD 5 0 0 “ 

Thunder Bay is proud to announce an 
exclusive new series by World Class artist/ 
sculptor Robert Perrish. The premier edition 
features “The Bluejay,” one of America’s 
favorite songbirds. Each life-sized limited 
edition sculpture is exquisitely painted, 
signed and numbered by Robert Perrish. 

450 - REGULAR EDITION .$120 

(mounted on walnut base) 

50 - DELUXE EDITION_$150 

(mounted on marble base) 

Add $5.00 for shipping / Ml residents add 4% tax 
THUNDER BAY COLLECTION 
33523 8 Mile Rd.A-3, Suite 200 
Livonia, Michigan 48152 


feeding their young was their imme¬ 
diate priority.” 

Bender described the scene: All the 
pairs had between one and four downy 
chicks (most had two). While one adult 
dived below the water for a fish, the 
other would wait patiently with the 
chicks riding high and dry on its back. 

The fishing adult would often sur¬ 
face some distance away from its family 
with 20 or more grebes between them. 
The adult with the young would get 
excited when it saw the other adult 
with a fish. Through high-pitched, 
chirping vocalizations, they would 
communicate and approach each other 
to feed the young. 

“That’s when I concentrated on 
taking photographs,” Bender re¬ 
marked, “when the interactions be¬ 
tween the family were primary.” 

Bender continued: After about 30 
minutes, the adults would trade shifts. 
The adult with the downy cargo on its 
back would “lift up like a dump truck 
and shake. The little ones would slip 
off into the water, and the other adult 
would come up to let them on its back. 

“The chicks didn’t seem to want to 
stay in the water very long,” Bender 


The action and essence of wild 
birds is captured in this candid 
photograph of a family of 
Western Grebes. 


added. 

“I spent two hours watching the 
grebes that evening and shot three 
rolls of film trying to get the ultimate 
shot,” said Bender. “The photo I sub¬ 
mitted to the WildBird contest really 
sums up the time I spent there and the 
communication 1 witnessed between 
the birds.” 

Although Bender’s photographs are 
professional quality, he makes his liv¬ 
ing as a brakeman for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. He says that the ir¬ 
regular hours he works, including 
evening and night shifts, often enable 
him to utilize more free time during 
the day for wildlife photography. 

Besides Long Lake refuge, Bender 
enj oys taking photographs at the blinds 
he has set up on his land along the 
Missouri River bottoms .There he snaps 
photos of the Blue Jays, Brown 
Thrashers, Gray Catbirds, Purple 
Finches and Wild Turkeys that are 
attracted by his feeders and bird bath. 
Recently he photographed some rarer 
visitors to this location: Black-throated 
Green, Wilson’s and Orange-crowned 
warblers. 

“This year I started taking photo¬ 
graphs of backyard birds,” said Bender. 
“Before I concentrated on gamebirds, 
but after I started subscribing to 
WildBird magazine, I started paying 
more attention to the songbirds as 
well. 
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“My blinds are set up only five 
minutes away from my house,” said 
Bender. “It’s very relaxing to get down 
in the woods, and I love to see what 
stops by my blind. 

“I have two of Leonard Lee Rue’s 
‘ultimate blinds’ that I’ve found very 
useful because they are collapsible and 
lightweight, which makes them handy 
when you want to move them to a 
different location. These blinds were 
designed by a photographer for pho¬ 
tographers.” 

Bender’s other favorite photo locale 
is the Badlands of Theodore Roosevelt 
National Park in western North Dakota. 
There he concentrates on hooved 
mammals like mule deer, bison and 
elk, but he is always on the lookout for 
Golden Eagles, Mountain Bluebirds, 
Black-billed Magpies and other birds 
in the area. 

Bender is quick to emphasize that he 
enjoys the moments he’s shared with 
nature. “That’s what I’m really out there 
for,” he says. “I love watching wildlife 
and appreciate it when I have the op¬ 
portunity to watch the day-to-day be¬ 
havior of birds and other animals. 
Photography is really secondary to 
that.” 

We hope that this visit with Lynn 
Bender provides some insight and in¬ 
centive for all our potential entrants to 
the Third Annual WildBird Photo 
Contest. Good luck to one and all. C3 
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Purple Martin Gourds and Pole Kits 

Be rid of thousands of mosquitoes and other insects daily. Gourds 
are the preferred Martin Nest. Swinging action and lack of perch 
or porch keeps most birds away. Natural almond color gourds are 
made of high impact plastic, with removable backs for easy cleaning. 
Made in USA • 3 yr. Guarantee 

6 Gourds and 16' pole kit...$76.50 

12 Gourds and 16' pole kit ...;. ; ...$119.50 

6 Gourds only.....$38.50 

16’ Aluminum pole kit for 6 Gourds .....$42.50 

16' Aluminum pole kit for 12 Gourds..$49.50 

Shipping & handling each...$4.50 

Visa and Mastercard (orders only), call 1-800-356-2062. 
Send money order, check and inquiries to: 

Carroll Industries, P.0. Box 577, Dept. WB, Madison, MS 39130 

Resorts, municipalities, and parks receive quantity discounts. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
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r 20-Page ^ 

Color Catalog and 
Bird Feeding Guide $2.00 

. Refundable with first order , 


50 lb. Oil Sunflower $21.99 
5 lb. Thistle $10.99 

Birdbath Heater $43.99 

800-765-WILD 

Mon-Iri. 9-5 EST 

If wild bird feeding 
is your favorite hobby, 
we'll be your favorite store® 



Free Wild Bird Center newsletter 
and Wild Bird Feeding brochure 
with your order. 


Visa/Mastercard Only-$25 min. 
Plus UPS Shipping and $3 S&H 



Geese Mate for Life 

Symbol of Eternal Love 


Eternal love is beautifully symbolized in our 
“Geese Mate For Life” pin. Finely crafted in 
I4K yellow gold with ruby eyes, two geese are 
majestically depicted together in flight. As a 
symbol of your love or the special bond 
between two people, it makes an ideal gift. 


Shown Actual Size 
$325.00 p.p. 

Maine residents add 5% state sales tax 
Mail or phone orders (207) 773-3107 
Visa, Mastercard or personal check 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
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Jewelers 


I f . , T Srf The Upstairs Jewelry Store 

570W Congress Street, Portland, Maine 04101® 90 
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Most appropriate for our “Spe¬ 
cial Alaska Birding Issue” is an 
excellent account of the birds 
observed on the Pribilof Islands, 
which was submitted in response 
to our “Reader Forum” question: 
Where is your favorite birding 
site? Thanks to everyone who 
responded. 

Alaska! More specifically, St. Paul 
Island in the Pribilofs. 

Because Ijust started birding in 1987, 
everywhere I go I get life list birds. 1 
saw 47 species in Anchorage and 45 in 
Nome, almost all lifers. At St. Paul 
Island, I saw “only” 36 species, 31 of 
them lifers. 

St. Paul Island and the other four 
misty Pribilof isles are surrounded by 
the frigid, gray Bering Sea. The land¬ 
scape is windswept, almost forbidding, 
with long-underwear weather even in 
June. The tallest plant is the aptly 
named prostrate willow, which stands 
only a few inches high. The volcanic 
island’s highest point is 655 feet above 
the surrounding sea. 

High cliffs pocked with bird nests 


provide a birder’s paradise. Every nook 
and cranny was occupied by nesting 
seabirds. Cormorants’ nests were on 
ledges so narrow the birds could land 
and take off only while facing the cliff! 

Squeals, calls and squawks of hun¬ 
dreds of birds formed a cacophony so 
noisy we had to speak loudly to be 
heard. Sharing the nesting cliffs were 
Mew, Glaucous-winged and Glaucous 
gulls; Red-legged and Black-legged 
kittiwakes; Common and Thick-billed 
murres; Parakeet, Least and Crested 
auklets; Tufted and Horned puffins; 
Northern Fulmars; and Red-faced 
Cormorants—each by the dozens, if 
not the hundreds. 

There were also a number of water 
birds: Green-winged Teal, Mallards, 
Northern Pintails, King Eiders, Harle¬ 
quin Ducks, Oldsquaws, Common 
Mergansers, Semipalmated Plovers, 
Least and Rock sandpipers, Red and 
Red-necked phalaropes, a Ross’ Gull, 
Aleutian Terns, Pomarine, Parasitic and 
Long-tailedjaegers, and three passerine 
species—Lapland Longspurs, Snow 
Buntings and Rosy Finches, and a 
Snowy Owl. 
























Alaska is a wonderful place to bird (I 
added 133 life birds on my Alaska trip) 
and a fascinating place to visit. 

Bette Reincke 
Corona, California 

The single best birding spot I have 
visited in a somewhat limited, but long, 
birdwatching affliction is Wakulla 
Spring, Florida. 

Stuart Faison 
Pembroke Pines, Florida 

My favorite “birding” site continues 
to be my own window, and I continue 
to be amazed at the variety and beauty 
of the creatures I see daily. 

My house is located adjacent to 
several hundred acres of woodland 
where wildlife is abundant and some¬ 
times seen, sometimes only heard. My 
family-room window is like a large 
television screen, and my daily “view¬ 
ing” often includes performances by 
such birds as Indigo Buntings, 
chickadees, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 
cardinals, Northern Orioles and Scar¬ 
let Tanagers. There are also a variety of 
ducks and water birds that pass through 
on their way to a pond located in a 
clearing behind the woods. 

I not only get visits from feathered 
friends, but other animals such as 
raccoons, rabbits, deer, woodchucks 
and opossums as well. Needless to say, 
this “window to my world” has helped 
create my favorite pastime— 
birdwatching! 

Karen Romatz 

Shelby Township, Michigan 


This month’s “Reader Forum” 
question is: What is your fa¬ 
vorite bird that comes to 
your feeder? 

On page 48 of this issue we 
highlight the 10 most common birds 
that visit feeders in North America. 
This is your chance to vote for your 
favorite bird. Tell us why you choose 
the species (color, behavior, rarity, 
etc.) and relate any interesting sto¬ 
ries about your favorite feeder bird 
that we can pass along to readers. 

Please send your response to: 
WildBird “Reader Forum,” P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690. 


The end of the earth? 

Some say "This is not the end of the earth, but I can see it from here" when 
speaking of Attu, the last island in the Aleutians. It is certainly the end of North 
America. If you have not yet visited Arizona and Texas and Florida and all the 
other great natural areas of North America, you surely will some day. But how 
many will be able to say they have seen it all, including the Aleutians? Not 
even many Alaskans get to see this beautiful 1000-mile chain of islands. 

Our trips to Attu every May and June are famous for the birds they produce, 
for the skill of our leaders in making sure everyone gets to see them, and for 
the way in which we pamper our participants. Our trip is like no other organ¬ 
ized birding trip. It is so unique, even non-birders take it. 

Is it for you? Only if you find that time spent in truly remote and beautiful 
locations is reinvigorating, enjoy the company of interesting people who share 
your interests, and enjoy active birding. Write us for details about our exclusive 
and exceptional trip in May-June. 


intour, Inc. 


2027 Partridge Lane 
Highland Park IL 60035 
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Award-winning artist Walter GaffneyKessell 
brings air intimate view of nature to these 
beautiful, four-color, signed litho prints. 


Want a place to keep your WildBird 
issues—nice and neat, and in order? 
Then send for a WildBird binder (or 
two!). The attractive burgundy vinyl 
binder features silver WB logos, and holds 
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Birding Alaska's 
Public Lands 


The Variety And Abundance Of Alaska’s Bird-life Attract Birders To 
Alaska’s Wildlife Refuges And Parklands. 

by PAUL M. KONRAD 


A laska is our largest state, en¬ 
compassing 591,004 square 
miles. However, it has a 
population of only about 540,000 
people, with almost one-half of the 
state’s population residing in the city 
of Anchorage. That leaves a lot of space 
for Alaska’s wildlife, including mil¬ 
lions and millions of birds. 

Alaska is host to 437 species of birds, 
with new species being reported regu¬ 
larly. The greatest variety of species 
comes from a few families, including 
waterfowl (44 species), shorebirds (37 
sandpiper and 9 plover species), gulls 
(17 species), Alcids (16 species), birds 
of prey (16 species), wood warblers 
(12 species), thrushes (11 species) and 
owls (10 species). 

Alaska claims such exciting species 
as the Gyrfalcon and Snowy Owl, 
Tundra Swan and Emperor Goose, Blue 
Grouse and Willow Ptarmigan, Arctic 
Tern and Red-legged Kittiwake, Tufted 
Puffin and Whiskered Auklet, Lesser 
Golden-plover and Bristle-thighed 
Curlew, Spectacled Eider and 
Oldsquaw, Rufous Hummingbird and 
Varied Thrush, Snow Bunting and 


Lapland Longspur—along with 419 
other birds. 

Despite Alaska’s size, its northern 
location offers relatively few life zones. 
Three zones are recognized: the Cana¬ 
dian zone (characterized by the range 
of sitka spruce forests); the Hudsonian 
zone (which includes the interior val¬ 
leys and mountain bases identified by 
birch-spruce forests); and the arctic- 
alpine zone (which extends above the 
line of tree growth and is characterized 
by tundra or treeless vegetation). 

Within these life zones are diverse 
habitats ranging from oceanic islands 
to river deltas, temperate rainforests, 
deciduous and coniferous woodlands, 
mountain ranges (including 17 of the 
20 tallest mountains in North America), 
arctic tundra, grassy plains, glaciers, 
and lakes, rivers and other wetlands 
host diverse and abundant avifauna 
that attract birders from all over the 
world. 

Perhaps the most visited areas of 
Alaska are its considerable public lands. 
There are over 39 million acres of 
national parkland alone; in addition, 
there are national wildlife refuges, 


national preserves, national monu¬ 
ments, national forests, state parks and 
state forests, and more. 

Most of Alaska lands remain primeval 
bush country that few people know 
intimately. Travel is not simple, and 
airplane or bushplane travel is the norm 
for visiting many remote areas. Some 
prime birding locations are next to 
impossible to visit due a lack of facilities, 
and remain “paper preserves” that have 
been set aside for their unique qualities 
and to protect them from future unre¬ 
stricted development. 

Until Alaska became a state, 99 per¬ 
cent of the land was owned by the 
government of the United States. In 
1959, 104.6 million acres were trans¬ 
ferred to the state for a total of 375 
million acres. Forty-four million acres 
were also passed to the Native Inuits 
(Eskimos), Aleuts and Indians. The 
Alaska National Interest Lands Con¬ 
servation Act, passed by Congress and 
signed by President Jimmy Carter in 
1980, devoted over 100 million acres 
to new parks, monuments, wildlife 
refuges and national forests. 

Alaska represents the northern limit 


Homed Puffins are one of the North Pacific birds that are rarely observed 
outside Alaska. They breed in colonies that are usually located on ocean 
islands where they nest in rocky crevices or in burrows among boulders. 
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for many widespread species of birds 
from the Great Homed Owl to the 
Savannah Sparrow. While shorebirds 
are plentiful, wading birds are rare— 
only the Great Blue Heron ranges into 
southcentral Alaska. Few species win¬ 
ter in Alaska; most are found here only 
during migration or the summer 
breeding season. 

The birds of Alaska are tied to the 
seasons of Alaska. While the bountiful 
Alaska summer provides resources for 


Over 80 percent of all Emperor 
Geese nest in the Yukon Delta. 


multitudes of breeding birds, the harsh 
winter flushes most birds from the 
frigid lands. Spring and fall migrations 
bring spectacular concentrations of 
birds to this region. 

Spring migration begins in early April 
and continues through early June with 
a peak of migration activity in May. 
Fall migration begins in late June, when 
some non-breeding sandpipers begin 
to return south from the arctic, while 
some species of gulls continue mi¬ 
grating through early December. 
However, most fall migrations take 
place in August and September. 


F our principle migration routes 
are recognized in Alaska: the 
interior, coastal, Pacific, and 
Siberian routes. The interior migration 
route funnels raptors, some waterfowl, 
Sandhill Cranes, swallows, flycatchers 
and songbirds into the four principle 
North American migration routes. 

The coastal migration route roughly 
follows the coastline and is used by 
many waterfowl, shorebirds and some 
songbirds. The Pacific migration route 
is used by birds wintering in South 
America and South Pacific Islands. The 
Siberian route is used by a few birds 
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that winter in Asia, but breed in Alaska, 
like the Bluethroat, Northern 
Wheatear, Bar-tailed Godwit and Yel¬ 
low Wagtail. 

Alaska ornithologists admit that they 
are still at the frontier of ornithology in 
the state. While birdlife is plentiful, 
concentrations that take place at mi¬ 
gration, breeding or wintering loca¬ 
tions are seasonal. After all, Alaska has 
over 34,000 miles of coastline, and 
counting the Aleutian and Alexander 
archipelagos, the state covers 69 de¬ 
grees of longitude and 20 degrees of 
latitude. New species are turning up all 









the time, in fact, new nesting seabird 
and waterfowl colonies are discovered 
regularly. 

Many of the hottest birding spots are 
remote and require advance planning 
and roughing it in the bush. If your 
time is limited or if you seek pro- 


Alaska 

Endemic or Localized 

Nesting Species 

Red-faced Cormorant 
Emperor Goose 
Spectacled Eider 
Steller’s Eider 
Bristle-thighed Curlew 
Black Turnstone 
Surfbird 

Rock Sandpiper 
Western Sandpiper 
Red-legged Kittiwake 
Aleutian Tern 
Kittlitz’s Murrelet 
Parakeet Auklet 
Crested Auklet 
Whiskered Auklet 
Least Auklet 
Horned Puffin 
McKay’s Bunting 

Old World Species Re¬ 

corded Nesting In Alaska 

Arctic Loon 
Mongolian Plover 
Eurasian Dotterel 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Bar-tailed Godwit 
Rufous-necked Stint 
Ruff 

Siberian Tit 
Arctic Warbler 
Bluethroat 
Northern Wheatear 
Red-throated Pipit 
White Wagtail 
Yellow Wagtail 


Rare. Accidental Or Va¬ 

g rant Species (mostly 
Asian species) 

Mottled Petrel 
Whooper Swan 
Bean Goose 
Spot-billed Duck 
Falcated Teal 
Eurasian Teal 
Baikal Teal 
Garganey 


fessional assistance, contact a 
professsional guide service. Some na¬ 
tional and international tour compa¬ 
nies specialize in birding tours to 
Alaska, as do local tour companies. 

If you are considering a trip to 
America’s last frontier, here is a primer 


Specialties 

Eurasian Widgeon 
Common Pochard 
Tufted Duck 
Smew 

Common Ringed Plover 
Eurasian Dotterel 
Black-tailed Godwit 
Far Eastern Curlew 
Eurasian Curlew 
Common Greenshank 
Spotted Redshank 
Common Sandpiper 
Terek Sandpiper 
Gray-tailed Tattler 
Green Sandpiper 
Wood Sandpiper 
Great Knot 
Long-toed Stint 
Little Stint 
Temminck’s Stint 
Spoonbill Sandpiper 
Broad-billed Sandpiper 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Common Crane 
Eurasian Coot 
Common Black-headed Gull 
Ross’ Gull 
Slaty-backed Gull 
Ivory Gull 

White-winged Tern 
White-tailed Eagle 
Steller’s Sea Eagle 
Eurasian Kestrel 
Eurasian Skylark 
Common House-Martin 
Red-breasted Flycatcher 
Eye-browed Thrush 
Dusky Thrush 
Fieldfare 

Siberian Rubythroat 
Siberian Accentor 
Pechora Pipit 
Olive Tree-Pipit 
Gray Wagtail 
Black-backed Wagtail 
Rustic Bunting 
Common Reed-Bunting 
Pallas’ Reed-Bunting 
Little Bunting 
Gray Bunting 
Common Rosefinch 
Hawfinch 
Eurasian Bullfinch 
Oriental Greenfinch 
Brambling 


for birding in Alaska’s public lands. 
Although many of Alaska’s geographic 
locations have hard-to-pronounce 
names, owing to their native origins, 
the names add a certain mystique to 
Alaska’s birding hotspots. 

Some locations have been selected 
for their significance to bird popula¬ 
tions (for instance, Yukon Delta Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge); others were 
selected because they are easily visited 
by using existing tour facilities (for 
instance, Glacier Bay National Park). 


Denali National Park 
and Preserve 

Denali National Park is a destination 
formanypeopletouringAlaska. Birders 
will find a variety of birds ranging from 
Rock and Willow ptarmigan to Golden 
Eagles, Merlins, Gray Jays, White- 
crowned Sparrows, Boreal Chickadees, 
Northern Wheatears, Long-tailed Jae¬ 
gers, Arctic Terns, Common Loons 
and Harlequin Ducks. (See Birder’s 
Guide to Denali National Park on page 
34.) 

Contact: Denali National Park, P.O. 
Box 9, Denali Park, Alaska 99755; tele¬ 
phone (907) 683-2294. 


Yukon Delta National 
Wildlife Refuge 

The Yukon Delta National Wildlife 
Refuge encompasses 19.6 million acres, 
making it the largest of all refuges in 
the United States. The refuge protects 
the area where the Yukon and 
Kuskokwim rivers meet the sea in 
broad, flat delta plains. This immense 
wetland mosaic is perhaps the most 
important single nesting area for wa¬ 
terfowl and shorebirds. 

Estimates of 100 million shorebirds 
and water birds have been tallied, in¬ 
cluding two million ducks and three- 
quarters of a million geese and Tundra 
Swans. This is the most important area 
for nesting geese in Alaska. Over 80 
percent of the world’s population of 
Emperor Geese nest here, along with 
White-fronted Geese, Brant and Cack¬ 
ling Canada Geese. Other birds of spe¬ 
cial interest include Yellow Wagtails, 
Lapland Longspurs, Lesser Sandhill 
Cranes, four species of Eiders, 
Oldsquaws, Western Sandpipers, 
Dunlins, Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
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Peregrine Falcons nest along many of Alaska’s wild rivers, including the Colville River, where they compete with 
Gyrfalcons, Rough-legged Hawks and Common Ravens for preferred nesting ledges on steep cliff faces. 


Bar-tailed Godwits, Black-bellied Plo¬ 
vers, Long-billed Dowitchers, Red and 
Red-necked phalaropes and an array 
of other ducks and shorebirds—100 
million of them! 

The delta is hard to explore; there 
are no facilities for lodging and you 
will need a float plane or an Eskimo 
guide with a skiff to get around in this 
watery wonderland. Contact: Yukon 
Delta National Wildlife Refuge, P.O. Box 
346, Bethel, Alaska 99559-0346; tele¬ 
phone (907) 543-3151. 


Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge 

The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
is the most northern refuge where the 
Beaufort Sea coastline is separated from 
the Brooks Mountain Range by only 
20 miles of tundra. Birdlife is spec¬ 
tacular and abundant; 140 species 
frequent the refuge including Pacific, 
Red-throated and Common loons, 
Bluethroats, Snowy Owls, Buff¬ 
breasted Sandpipers, Gray-tailed Tat¬ 
tlers, Red and Red-necked Phalaropes, 


the three jaeger species, all four eider 
species, Oldsquaws, Green-winged 
Teal, Northern Pintails, Canada Geese, 
Brant, Tundra Swans and Sandhill 
Cranes. 

Fall migration begins in July with 
concentrations of shorebirds and mas¬ 
sive numbers of Oldsquaws gathering 
here. This is also an important staging 
area for Snow Geese in September. 

The best time to visit the high arctic 
is May to September; June through 
August is best because the summer 
season is short! Contact: Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, Federal Building and 
Courthouse, 101-12 Avenue, Box 20, 
Fairbanks, Alaska99701; telephone (907) 
456-0250. Also the private tour company: 
Wilderness Birding Adventures, P.O. Box 
10-3747, Anchorage, Alaska 99510- 
3747; telephone (907) 694-7442. 


Homer 

The city of Homer is located on the 
Kenai Peninsula about 225 miles 
southwest of Anchorage. The Homer 
area offers three distinct birding op¬ 


portunities: sea bird nesting colonies 
on offshore islands, the Homer spit on 
Cook Inlet and Katmai National Wild¬ 
life Refuge. 

Charter birding cruises to Gull Is¬ 
land provide an opportunity to see 
nesting seabirds including Horned 
Puffins, Tuffed Puffins, Common 
Murres, Black-legged Kittiwakes, Red¬ 
faced Cormorants and others. 

The Homer spit, a flat sand and 
gravel bar that juts into Cook Inlet, 
offers good birding, especially during 
migration periods. Surfbirds, Western 
Sandpipers, Ruddy and Black turn- 
stones, Dunlin, Red-necked Phalar¬ 
opes, Common Eiders, White-winged, 
Black and Surf scoters and the occa¬ 
sional Bald Eagle are among the many 
birds that may be seen. 

Kenai National Wildlife Refuge offers 
another birding opportunity on the 
Kenai Peninsula with a diversity of 
habitats ranging from mountains to 
tundra, forests and wetlands. 

Contact: Rainbow Charters and Tours, 
Homer, Alaska 99603; telephone (907) 
235-7272. Katchemak Bay Ferry, 6140 
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Halibut Cove, Homer, Alaska 99603; 
telephone (907) 296-2223. Kenai Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge, P.O. Box 2139, 
Soldotna, Alaska 99669; telephone (907) 
262-7021. 


Copper River Delta 

The Copper River Delta, which is 60 
miles wide and extends 15 miles inland, 
is inundated by shallow waters inter¬ 
spersed with lagoons, islands and 
mudflats. This area has the largest 
nesting colony of Glaucous-winged 
Gulls, along with Aleutian and Arctic 
tern nesting colonies. Bald Eagles, 
Northern Hawk Owls and Chestnut- 
backed Chickadees nest in bordering 
timbered areas and barrier islands, and 
Dusky Canada Geese and Trumpeter 
Swans nest in the delta wetlands. 

The Copper River Delta is a very 
important area for migrating shore- 
birds, jaegers and loons. Virtually all 
the Western Sandpipers and Pacific 
Dunlins that nest in western Alaska 
pass through this important stopover 
area. 

This delta is the most northern ice- 
free area in winter, so many hardy 
species brave the icy waters here, in¬ 
cluding Oldsquaws, three species of 
scoters, Greater Scaup, Buffleheads, 
Mallards, Northern Pintails and Trum¬ 
peter Swans. Peregrine Falcons can be 
seen throughout the year, attracted by 
the shorebirds and small waterfowl 
they hunt. In nearby Cordova, which 
is located on the edge of Prince William 
Sound, the annual Christmas Bird 
Count records up to 80 species some 
years, the most species in Alaska. 

To visit the Copper River Delta you 
can fly into Cordova from Anchorage. 
Contact: Goose Cove Lodge, P.O. Box 
325, Cordova, Alaska 99574; telephone 
(907)424-5111. 


Yukon Flats National 
Wildlife Refuge 

This is a huge refuge that includes 
over 10 million acres of wetlands cre¬ 
ated where the Yukon River spreads 
out over a 200-mile stretch of flood- 
plain. Millions of migrating birds ar¬ 
rive here each spring to use the flats as 
a resting location before continuing to 
their breeding areas. 

The Yukon Flats is noted as one of 


the most densely populated duck nest¬ 
ing regions in North America. Over 
two million ducks that migrate through 
each of the four maj or North American 
flyways are produced in the area in 
good nesting years. In addition to 
ducks, some Canada Geese and White- 
fronted Geese also nest here. 

The Yukon Flats is an important fall 
staging area for waterfowl and Sand¬ 
hill Cranes. About 200,000 Sandhills 
from breeding grounds in western 
Alaska, eastern Siberia and the Yukon 
Territory congregate in the Yukon Flats 
wetlands before they begin their 
southern migration along the Central 
Flyway. 

There are two airline flights daily 
from Fairbanks to Fort Yukon, but you 
will want to make advance arrange¬ 
ments for lodging and transportation 
in the area. Contact: Yukon Flats Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Federal Building 
and Courthouse, 101-12 Avenue, P.O. 
Box 20, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701; tele¬ 
phone (907) 456-0440. 


Colville River and Delta 

The Colville River is one of the most 
northern of Alaska’s wild rivers. It forms 
an extensive river delta where it emp¬ 
ties into the Beaufort Sea west of 
Prudhoe Bay. The river and surround¬ 
ing mountain areas are home to the 
three ptarmigan species, all three jae¬ 
gers, Sabine’s Gulls, Bluethroats, 
Northern Wheatear, Yellow Wagtails, 
Hoary Redpolls, Canada Geese, Brant, 


Alaska Bird Books 

Guide to the Birds of Alaska by 
Robert H. Armstrong, 1990, Alaska 
Northwest Books, Bothel, Washing¬ 
ton, Third Edition, 343 pages. 
$19.95. 

Bird-Finding Guide to Denali 
National Park by Kenneth Kertell 
and Alan Seegert, 1984, Alaska 
Natural History Association, 33 
pages. $2.00. 

Field Guide to Birding in Anchor¬ 
age by R.L. Scher, 1989, 77 pages. 
$7.95. 

For more information, contact: 
American Birding Association, 
P.O.Box 6599, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 80934-6599. 


Common Ravens, Rough-legged 
Hawks, and most spectacular of all, 
Peregrines and Gyrfalcons. 

The rocky ledges of the Colville River 
host the largest population of nesting 
arctic falcons in Alaska, with about 40 
Peregrine Falcon and 15 Gyrfalcon 
eyries here and about 230 Rough¬ 
legged Hawk nests. 

The Colville River Delta consists of 
arctic tundra and delta habitats with 
nesting Red-throated Loons, Tundra 
Swans, Red-breasted Mergansers, King 
and Common eiders, Oldsquaws, 
Sandhill Cranes and Snowy Owls. 

The Colville River is not easily seen 
without professional guide serices. 
Contact: Wilderness Birding Adventures, 
P.O. Box 10-3747, Anchorage, Alaska 
99510-3747; telephone (907) 694-7442. 


Chilkat Valley 

From September through March the 
Chilkat River Valley north of the city of 
Haines attracts up to 3500 Bald Eagles. 
Other birds in the area include 
Trumpeter Swans, Barrow’s Gold¬ 
eneyes, Oldsquaw, scoters and 
Northern Dippers. This area is easily 
accessible from Haines and is a must 
stop for birders and non-birders alike. 
(See Bald Eagles of the Chilkat on page 14.) 

If you continue up the Haines High¬ 
way about 60 miles north of Haines, 
you will find wintering groups of Rock 
and Willow ptarmigan numbering in 
the hundreds. In addition, the ptar¬ 
migan attract Gyrfalcons, making it 
well worth the extra drive. This loca¬ 
tion is near the Chilkat Pass in British 
Columbia and extends from mile 55 to 
mile 75 north of Haines. 

Contact: Haines Visitor’s Bureau, P.O. 
Box 518, Haines, Alaska 99827; (907) 
766-2234. 


Glacier Bay National Park 
and Preserve 

Most people travel to Glacier Bay to 
see the spectacular scenery with 
mountains, ocean and glaciers com¬ 
bining to form awe-inspiring land¬ 
scapes. However, over 200 species of 
birds have been reported here. 

Many birders take a cruise to the 
Marble Islands rookeries where you 
can see nesting Glaucous-winged Gulls, 
Black-legged Kittiwakes, Tufted and 
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Homed puffins, Common Murres and 
Pigeon Guillemots. Other seabirds and 
waterfowl are also present. 

In the forests of the national park 
you may see Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees, Rosy Finches, Common 
Redpolls, Fox Sparrows, Varied 
Thrushes, Common Ravens, Blue 
Grouse, Bald Eagles and other raptors. 

Contact: Glacier Bay National Park 
and Preserve, Gustavus, Alaska 99826; 
telephone (907) 697-2231. 


Aleutian Islands 

> Most of the Aleutian Island chain is 

contained in the Alaska Maritime Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge’s Aleutian Islands 
Unit. Many species of alcids and other 
seabirds nest in colonies on islands or 
rocks, including Tufted and Homed 
puffins, Red-legged Kittiwakes, Para¬ 
keet, Least, Crested and Whiskered 
auklets, and others. (See Alaska’s 
Amazing Alcids on page 40.) 

The Aleutian Islands possess some 
of the most diverse birdlife in Alaska. 
The Aleutian Tern and Red-legged 
Kittiwake nest here, as does the Aleu¬ 
tian Canada Goose, an endangered 
bird. 

These islands also provide wintering 
habitat for many birds including Em¬ 
peror Geese, Brant, Steller’s Eiders, 
Oldsquaws, Greater Scaup, Glaucous 
Gulls and a variety of seabirds. Many of 
the records of rare, vagrant or acciden- 
( tal species from Asia that have been 
recorded in North America are from 
the Aleutian Islands. 

Visiting the Aleutians is complicated 
and military clearance is required to 
visit Adak, Amchitka, Attu and Shemya 
islands. However, Attour, a private 
touring company, provides birding 
tours to Attu Island. 

Contacts: Aleutian Islands Unit, Box 
52512, FPO Seattle, Washington 98791; 
telephone (907) 592-2406. Also the 
private tour company: Attour, 202 7 
Partridge Lane, Highland Park, Illinois 
60036; telephone 
(708) 831-0207. 


(Top Right) The Aleutian Canada 
Goose is an endangered race that 
nests on a few Aleutian Islands. 
(Right) The Pacific Loon is a 
familiar breeding bird in Alaska. 
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Birder’s Guide to 
Alaska’s Denali 
National Park 


A Birders’ Paradise Of Varied Environs In Wild Alaska 



M ost of us think of Denali Na¬ 
tional Park as a place to get a 
close look at the “big four” of 
Alaska—the grizzly bear, Dali sheep, cari¬ 
bou and moose. Few of the thousands of 
daily visitors are aware that Denali is also one 
of the premier birding areas in the northern 
state, hosting 161 species. Birding in Denali 
is nothing short of fantastic! 

What makes the birding so incredible is 
the opportunity for intimate observations of 
Spruce Grouse, Willow Ptarmigan, Merlins, 
Gyrfalcons, Golden Eagles, Common Loons, 
Long-tailed Jaegers, Mew Gulls, Gray Jays, 
White-crowned Sparrows and a variety of 
warblers and other songbirds. 

All these spectacular birds in one little 
park? Well, not quite. Denali National Park 
encompasses 9375 square miles, which 
makes it larger than each of the Eastern states 
of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Newjer- 
sey, Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode Island! 







Therefore, we will concentrate on three readily 
accessible sites located along the main park 
road: Sanctuary River, Igloo Mountain-Poly¬ 
chrome Pass and Wonder Lake. Each of these 
areas represents a different combination of 
habitats, and thus, different avifauna. 

Denali, formerly known as Mount McKinley 
National Park, is located on the George Parks 
Highway (Alaska Highway 3), approximately 
210 miles north of Anchorage and 130 miles 
south of Fairbanks. The park headquarters is 
located three miles west of the park entrance. 
We begin our birding tour of Denali National 
Parkat the Sanctuary River campground, located 
about one-half mile beyond mile marker 22 on 
the park road. 

The Sanctuary River flows along the west end 
of the Sanctuary River campground, on the 
slope of Mount Wright. The terrain surrounding 
the campground varies from freshwater marsh 
to black spruce taiga forests mixed with inter¬ 
spersed tundra. Common birds in the area 

Photo: Grover Larkins, Jr. 








Rock Ptarmigan, masters of camouflage, 
are usually seen in higher, rockier 
habitat than Willow Ptarmigan. 


include Spruce Grouse, Willow Ptarmigan, 
Gray Jays and Merlins. 

I encountered a group of about eight Spruce 
Grouse along the park road about 200 yards 
past the Sanctuary River bridge. The grouse 
were not particularly disturbed by road traffic 
and allowed me to approach to within 16 feet 
for close-up photographs. This opportunity 
ranked as one of my most unique wildlife 
encounters because Spruce Grouse are a game 
bird and are downright shy anywhere else 
that I have seen them. 

The Willow Ptarmigan is Alaska’s state 
bird and is named for its principle food 
supply—willow buds and leaves. Although 
Willow Ptarmigan are common in the park, 
they are difficult to spot in the tundra and low 
willows where they normally reside. 

A great hotspot for Willow Ptarmigan is 
near the water pump on the northwest side of 
the bridge, where I was thrilled to find a flock 
of more than 20. What really makes this a 
special spot for those of us who are partial to 
ptarmigan is that it is an open site that 
permits clear visibility of the birds. 

The best time of day to see the Willow 
Ptarmigan is either early morning (3:00 a.m. 
to 7:00 a.m. in July and August) or in the 
evening just before sunset (7:00 p.m. to 
11:00 p.m. in July and August). 

Although you may get good sightings of 
Merlins right in the campground, a good 
place to watch for Merlins is in the tops of the 
black spruce along the main road and in the 
area where the bridge crosses the Sanctuary 
River. 

There are an array of aerial “camp bandits” 
in residence at Sanctuary River campground. 
In 1988 the dominant thieves were Mew 
Gulls, but in 1990 Gray Jays were doing the 
bulk of the thievery. Both years the dapper, 
tuxedoed Black-billed Magpies were doing 
clean-up duty. Beware—unguarded food at 
any campground is as good as gone, and 
more importantly, may attract bears! 

Other birds in the area include the Com¬ 
mon Raven, Boreal Chickadees, Common 
Redpolls, Northern Goshawk, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, and if you’re very lucky, you may get 
a look at a ghostly Great Gray Owl or diminu¬ 
tive Boreal Owl. 

Continuing west along the main road, you 
will reach Igloo Creek campground (mile 
35), located at the entrance of the pass be¬ 
tween Igloo and Cathedral mountains. 
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IglooMountain is “the place” to see Dali 
sheep, and it is one of the two best places 
along the park road to spot Golden Eagles. 
Climbing Igloo Mountain is a challenging 
exercise but the rewards for scaling it can be 
enormous. 

Golden Eagles routinely roost and nest in 
the craggy peaks of Igloo Mountain and 
curious sheep are always somewhere nearby. 
Take your lunch, a camera with an 80- 
200mm lens and a liter of water per person 
and start hiking. Stop for a couple of hours 
about three-quarters of the way up the 
mountain; you are almost guaranteed a visit 
by the sheep and a fly-by from an eagle. 

Along the trail you should encounter Rock 
Ptarmigan, distinguished from the Willow 
Ptarmigan by its preference for higher, rockier 
habitat. Also, males have a black line that 
extends from the bill through the eye, but 
females of the two species are difficult to 
distinguish in the field. 

It is best not to attempt to scale Igloo 
Mountain alone or attempt to climb to the 
top. There is a considerable amount of loose 
talus and rock along the route; if you hike 
alone you have little chance of help in the 
event of an accident. Also, if you were to 
attempt to climb to the summit or the ridge 
of the mountain, you might upset a nesting 
pair of eagles and earn a nasty fine and 
lecture from one of the park rangers. 

In addition to the mountain habitats, there 
is a pond near the campground that should 
yield sightings of various “dabbling ducks” 
including Northern Pintails and Green¬ 
winged Teal. 

If you hike upstream along the road that 


(Above) The Willow 
Ptarmigan, Alaska’s 
state bird, is usually 
found near willow or 
alder thickets. This 
bird is molting from 
white winter into its 
brown summer 
plumage. 


(Left) Merlins may be 
seen in a variety of 
locations in Denali 
National Park, 
including the 
Sanctuary River area. 


Photo: Grover Larkins, Jr. 
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White-crowned 
Sparrows are 
common breeding 
birds in forested 
areas in Denali 
National Park. 


parallels Igloo Creek, you may find Harlequin 
Ducks in the fast-flowing stream or Arctic 
Warblers in the bordering willows. 

A s you continue westward along the 
park road you come to the Poly¬ 
chrome Pass rest area, where you 
have another excellent chance to see a Golden 
Eagle soaring out over the Polychrome Valley. 
In addition, Polychrome Pass offers every visi¬ 
tor a breath-taking view of the broad expanse of 
the Plains of Murie with the Alaska Range in the 
background. This area also represents your 
best chance to see a Gyrfalcon! 

In the past several years a pair of Gyrs have 
nested in this vicinity, and they routinely hunted 
and dined within 50 yards of the park road. 
They seem to favor the area within one-half 
mile in either direction from the rest stop. 
Check with park service personnel, bus drivers 


and other tourists who may have seen these 
birds, as the Gyr-falcons tend to frequent favor¬ 
ite perching, feeding and hunting areas. A 
favored hunting perch for both Gyrfalcons and 
Golden Eagles is a rock outcropping located 
about 450 yards beyond the rest area toward 
Wonder Lake. 

Gyrfalcons are certainly not “sure-fire” here, 
or anywhere, but if you plan to spend a couple 
of afternoons in the area, you should have a 
pretty good chance of spotting this grand falcon 
of emperors. 

Polychrome Pass may also yield a sighting of 
a Northern Wheatear, a species from the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere that frequents some Alaska 
locales. You have a good chance of seeing one 
of these active thrushes here as it flitters about 
the boulders and rocks above tree line. 

Our next stop for great birding in Denali is 
Wonder Lake. Located approximately 85 miles 
from the park entrance, this lake is about one- 
half mile wide and almost three miles long— 
and 280 feet deep! The lake splits the principle 
land habitat zones in the area; one side of the 
lake is tundra, the other is spruce tiaga. 

Wonder Lake has a “tent only” campground. 
The chief attraction at Wonder Lake is Mount 
McKinley, which rises 20,320 feet above sea 
level, making it the highest point in North 
America. From Wonder Lake’s vantage point, 
the actual vertical relief of Mount McKinley is 
over 18,000 feet. Therefore, the landscape at 
Wonder Lake is dominated by “the mountain,” 
as it is known within the park. 

Mount McKinley is so large that it makes its 
own weather and is only completely visible on 
about one day out of five. In fact, only about 
one-third of the visitors to Denali National Park 
ever get to see “the mountain” at all. If you want 
to see McKinley, late evening and early morn¬ 
ing are the best times. The humid air rising 
from the McKinley River basin in the afternoon 
can literally cause clouds to form from “out of 
the blue” and shroud the mount in white mist. 

Bird life at Wonder Lake includes Wilson’s 
Warblers, Yellow Warblers, Tree Sparrows, 
White-winged Crossbills, Willow Ptarmigan, 
Spotted Sandpipers, Northern Pintails, Barrow’s 
Goldeneyes, Mew Gulls, Arctic Terns, North¬ 
ern Harriers, Merlins and Sharp-shinned Hawks. 

Long-tailed Jaegers can be spotted perched 
on the top branches of spruce trees that dot the 
tundra-dominated landscape. White-crowned 
Sparrows are frequently seen cleaning up the 
picnic shelters in the campground, and the 
eerie calls of Common Loons make this an 
interesting stop for any birder. 

Gyrfalcons have also been seen here, but they 
must be considered uncommon sightings. If 
you are lucky, you may see flocks of Canada or 
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Snow geese flying over or hear the evening 
hoots of a Great Homed Owl. 

Denali National Park offers visitors a spec¬ 
tacular look at wild Alaska, and the birdlife that 
can be encountered there will make the trip to 
the McKinley basin the trip of a lifetime. But 
once you’ve been to Denali, 
you will want to return to 
explore it all again. 



Grover Larkins, Jr. is a Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
Florida International University in Miami. Dr. Larkins is also a 
prolific wildlife photographer and writer, and a regular 
contributor to WiMBird. 




Additional 


Denali is open year-round, although the 
roads are not plowed during the winter. 
The best time to visit is from late May to 
early September. For more information 
about the birds and visitor services in 
Denali National Park, write or call: 

Denali National Park 
P.O. Box 9 

Denali Park, Alaska 99755 
(907) 683-2294 

To arrange camping reservations or 
purchase park bus passes, contact the 
park’s Visitor Access and information 
Center. 

Transportation 

Private vehicles are allowed in the park 
as far as Savage River without a special 
permit (mile 13 of the park road). Beyond 
mile 13, no privately owned vehicles are 
permitted without a special road pass or a 
valid camping permit for the Teklanika 
campground. (Special road passes are 
issued to qualified researchers and 
professional photographers who meet the 
required qualifications.) 

The regular mode of transportation in 
the interior of the park is via public bus. 
The bus is the only way to travel from mile 
13 to Wonder Lake at mile 85. From mile 
zero, at the entrance to the park, to mile 
16, you must have a bus pass to board a 
bus; beyond mile 16 no bus pass is 
required. However, bus passes are 
usually sold out one day in advance, but 
standby passengers are accepted on a 
space available, first-come-first-served 
basis. 


Information 


Camping 

RV campgrounds are located at Riley 
Creek (mile 0), Savage River (mile 13), and 
Teklanika (mile 30). Tent camping is 
permitted in each of the RV campgrounds. 

All other campgrounds are “tent-only.” A 
three-night minimum stay is required at 
Teklanika campgrounds. 

There are a total of 228 campsites in 
Denali National Park; normally all the park 
campgrounds are full. Therefore, make your 
camping reservations for the first open 
dates, but plan to spend your first evening in 
accommodations outside the park. 

One option is to stay at a KOA camp¬ 
ground located about five miles north of the 
park entrance. This KOA campground has 
tent and RV sites—and hot showers (about 
$13 per night). 

Bear Alert! 

One last and rather important point: Denali 
is grizzly territory, which means you must 
keep bear safety in mind at all times. All food 
should be stored inside a vehicle or cached 
in the food caches that are provided in the 
campgrounds. An unkempt campsite (food 
left out, etc.) can bring you an unwelcome 
visitor, either a curious and hungry bear or a 
ranger with a $150 ticket. 

Keep a safe distance from bears, and talk 
loudly or use noisemakers when you are 
hiking so you don’t surprise a bear. Be 
especially careful when hiking near bear 
food sources, like a berry patch or salmon 
stream. 


Long-tailed Jaegers 
are common preda¬ 
tors that prefer to 
perch atop spruce 
trees and other open 
vantage points. 
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Alaska’s Amazing 
Alcids 






.M. JLere comes a puffin!” 

I looked up just in time to see a stout 
black and white bird whiz past my 
head, straight and heavy like a can¬ 
nonball shot into the Bering Sea. In¬ 
stants later, from high up on the steep 
rock-strewn slope, a second Homed 
Puffin also launched itself ungracefully 
toward the water. 


Like most alcids. Common Murres 
are very social birds that nest in 
island breeding colonies. 






I was climbing over the giant boul¬ 
ders on the shoreline of a remote 
Aleutian Island, Buldir Island, when 
Mark Koepsel urgently shouted the 
warning. Mark and I were both em¬ 
ployees of the Aleutian Islands’ Unit of 
the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge off the southwestern coast of 
Alaska. We were hiking the island to 
conduct wildlife surveys, but stopped 
to watch as dozens of alarmed puffins 
flew from the rock crevices above us to 
the safety of the sea. 

We quickly realized that puffins are 
not likely to win any awards for flying 
ability. Once in the air, their flight 
appears awkward and their bodies seem 
barely maneuverable; their short wings 
beat hard and fast to keep their round, 
heavy bodies aloft. But Homed Puffins, 
along with 15 other Alaskan seabird 
species that belong to the family 
Alcidae, more than compensate for 
their poor flying ability by being expert 
swimmers and divers. 

When you think of bird flight, a 
falcon or swallow might come to 
mind—birds that embody skillful 
flight. When it comes to life in the 
water, however, alcids—the puffin, the 
“penguin-like” murre and the small 
auklet, for example—are well-adapted. 

Alcids are Alaska’s “variety pack” of 
seabirds. Even though they comprise 
the same family, alcids come in a wide 
assortment of shapes, sizes and colors. 

Although they are outwardly differ¬ 
ent, Alaska’s alcids share many com¬ 
mon characteristics. All alcids are pe¬ 
lagic, which means that they inhabit 
ocean waters, often far offshore. The 
only time they are found on land is 
when they nest on ocean islands dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

To survive in this environment, alcids 
are well-adapted for life in the water. 
Their legs are set far back on stout, 
compact bodies, a common adapta¬ 
tion of many diving birds. This adap¬ 
tation gives them their upright posture 
when they perch on land. Beneath the 
water, however, the otherwise-awk¬ 
ward legs serve as efficient paddles and 
rudders, and their comparatively heavy 
bodies make diving easier. 

The wings of an alcid are also modi¬ 
fied for a watery life. An alcid actually 
“flies” underwater, using its wings in 
much the same way it does when it flies 
through the air. Alcids have adapted 
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Thick-billed Murres are rarely seen 
outside Alaskan waters. 


short, muscular wings for swimming 
that are not the best for flying. While 
long or broad wings would facilite 
better flight, they would also create 
more drag and be more of a hindrance 
under water. 

Alcids are truly birds of the northern 
waters. The majority of the world’s 
alcid species inhabit the North Pacific- 
Bering Sea region and Alaska is home 
to an incredible abundance of these 
seabirds. Biologists believe alcids 
originated in this area and then spread 
to other northern waters, such as the 
North Atlantic and the North Sea. A 
few alcid species live along Pacific coasts 
as far south as Baja, Mexico, but there 
are no alcids in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Penguins can be considered coun¬ 
terparts to alcids. Just as alcids are 
limited to the Northern Hemisphere, 
penguins are found only south of the 
Equator. Both families are highly 
modified for life at sea; penguins, how¬ 
ever, are flightless. 

A month earlier, biologist Chris 
Amroz and I motored in a 
small boat around Amukta 
Island in the eastern Aleutians. As we 
surveyed breeding colonies of seabirds, 
we watched puffins, murres, auklets, 
guillemots and other alcids swimming 
and diving in the clear, cold waters of 
the Bering Sea on the leeward side of 


the island where it was unusually calm. 

Flocks of seabirds scattered as our 
boat approached, some “running” 
across the water surface until they 
gained flight, others bobbing in the 
swell in apparent indecision. Most of 
the birds fled by doing what they do 
best—diving under the water and 
swimming away. 

As bird after bird dove below the 
crystal clear water, we enjoyed perfect 
views of alcids swimming. They actu¬ 
ally looked more like odd, feathered 
fish than birds. 

The best-known alcids are the puf¬ 
fins. Two species of puffins inhabit 
| Alaska’s maritime regions, the Homed 
n- Puffin and the Tufted Puffin. They 
stand about 14 inches high and are 
easily recognized by their massive, 
compressed, brightly-colored bills. 
Their colorful bills are most brilliant 
during the summer breeding season, 
and portions of the bill are actually 
shed after the breeding season. Both 
species have a non-breeding plumage. 

Breeding Homed Puffins are sleek, 
black-and-white birds with brightly- 
colored orange, yellow and gray bills. 
Tufted Puffins have uniformly black 
plumage with a white facial patch and 
orange-colored bill during the breed¬ 
ing season. They also have long, bright- 
yellow ear tufts that extend like elon¬ 
gated eyebrows several inches behind 
the head. 

Both species nest along most of 
Alaska’s coastline and islands except 
the North Slope. The breeding ranges 
of these two puffin species almost 
completely overlap because they do 
not compete for nesting sites. Homed 
Puffins prefer to lay their eggs in rock 
crevices or under beach boulders, while 
the Tufted Puffins excavate nesting 
burrows on the sides of steep coastal 
slopes. 

Murres are also well-known alcids. 
These birds are tall black-and-white 
birds that resemble the penguins of the 
Antarctic. The two species common in 
Alaska, the Thick-billed and the Com¬ 
mon murres, nest on precariously steep, 
rocky, ocean cliffs in large colonies 
inhabited by thousands of nesting pairs. 

Murres do not build nests; instead | 
they lay a single, large egg on a bare Js 
rock ledge. A murre egg is somewhat g 
pointed, so if it begins to roll, it rolls in a 
a tight circle, thereby preventing it | 











The Tufted Puffin is one of the most 
spectacular alcids that may be seen 
nesting along Alaska’s coastlines. 








from falling off the nesting ledge to the 
rocks or ocean below. 

Auklets are small alcids that resemble 
cartoon characters. Six species of 
auklets are found in Alaskan waters 
and along coastlines, including the 
Parakeet, Cassin’s, Whiskered, Crested, 
Least and Rhinoceros auklets. Auklets 
sometimes nest in colonies of more 
than one million birds and form 
"clouds" as they leave breeding colo¬ 
nies en masse to feed in adjacent ocean 
waters. 

The Least Auklet is the smallest 
auklet, standing only seven inches tall. 
They breed in huge colonies, and 


swarms of the birds leaving the colony 
to feed sometimes create a phenom¬ 
enon nearly impossible to describe. 
One insightful observer compared the 
flights of Least Auklets from a breeding 
colony to swallow-sized bees swarm¬ 
ing simultaneously over acres of bee¬ 
hives. 

While working on Kasatochi Island 
in the central Aleutians, I explored a 
Least Auklet colony inhabited by more 
than 50,000 birds. These birds typically 
nest inside rock crevices in talus slopes, 
and this site was no exception. The 
jumble of huge boulders began at the 
sea and rose steeply upslope. 


In some areas of this colony, it seemed 
that every rock was covered with hun¬ 
dreds of auklets. The auklet nests were 
tucked safely deep inside the crevices, 
but the odd noises of thousands of 
nesting birds could be heard rising 
eerily from among the rocks. An odor 
peculiar to auklets also emanated from 
the area, a smell similar to freshly 
peeled oranges or tangerines. 

The most unique and mysterious 
Alaskan alcids are the diminutive 
Kittlitz’s and Marbled murrelets. Al¬ 
though these closely related seabirds 
can be found in abundance in certain 
coastal areas during the winter, their 
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breeding habits are largely unknown. 

“It appears that they are both solitary 
nesters,” said Scott Hatch, seabird bi¬ 
ologist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Anchorage, Alaska. “These 
birds are also unique among alcids 
because they nest inland,” he added. 

Very few nests of either species have 
been discovered, but Marbled Murrelet 
nests found along the coasts of south¬ 
eastern Alaska, Washington, Oregon 
and California, were located in the 
limbs of evergreen trees. Kittlitz’s 
Murrelets appear to nest on mountain 
slopes above tree line. 

By comparison, Ancient Murrelets 


nest in colonies in rocky crevices or 
burrows along inland marine waters, 
not unlike other alcids. 

Two other murre-like alcids, the 
Pigeon and Black guillemots, can also 
be seen nesting along Alaska seacoasts 
and wintering in offshore waters. The 
Black Guillemot is one of the most 
northern-nesting Alaskan alcids, 
breeding along the North Slope of 
Alaska and wintering as far north as 
the limit of the arctic pack ice. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service main¬ 
tains a continuously updated catalog 
of seabird colonies. The catalog is 
compiled from many sources, includ¬ 
ing the National Park Service, the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game, 
universities and tourists. 

“Previously unknown colonies are 
discovered every summer,” explained 
Art Sowls, a U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service seabird biologist who maintains 
the catalog. “Because little work had 
been done on Alaska seabirds before 
offshore oil development started, we 
have been playing catch-up to get the 
information we need to identify im¬ 
portant nesting colonies and to moni¬ 
tor seabird populations.” 

The seabird catalog lists some im¬ 
pressive numbers. An estimated 30 
million alcids inhabit Alaska and its 
ocean waters. Common and Thick¬ 
billed murres combine to account for 
about 10 million of the birds. Least 


Auklet populations are estimated at 
eight million, and the number of 
Crested Auklets stands at about three 
million. Combined puffin populations 
number more than one million, with 
the Tufted Puffin by far the most abun¬ 
dant species. 

Because of their affinity for ocean 
waters, alcid populations are vulner¬ 
able to any environmental changes at 
sea. Many alcids were killed by the 
huge 1989 oil spill caused by the wreck 
of the Exxon Valdez tanker. Of nearly 
30,000 dead birds recovered soon af¬ 
ter the spill, over 80 percent were 
alcids—the majority were murres. 
Many more alcid fatalities were un¬ 
doubtedly not found. 

Alcids are uniquely adapted for life 
in Alaska’s vast, cold oceans and seas— 
those remote, fog-shrouded places 
usually glimpsed only by passing fish¬ 
ermen, shiphands or biologists. Alas¬ 
kans and others fortunate 
enough to visit North 
America’s magnificent 
“last frontier” quickly 
appreciate the 
spectacle of 
Alaska’s colorful 
and abundant alcids. 


Robert C. Willging is a wildlife biologist with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin. Previously, Willging worked on the 
Aleutian Islands for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 




| Auklets have been affectionately described as animated 
3 cartoon characters. Pictured here, the Least, Crested, Whis- 
g kered and Parakeet auklets are among Alaska’s resident 
a alcids. 
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Feeder Favorites 

Profiles Of North America’s Ten Most Common Feeder Birds 

by CAROL BISHOP 


W inter is the favorite time 
of the year for many 
people who relish feed¬ 
ing and watering birds. The activities 
of birds at backyard feeders and bird 


baths entertain us. Nature remains 
comfortably within sight, even in areas 
where winter cold and snow may re¬ 
strict our outdoor endeavors. 

Many birds are quite predictably 


found at winter feeders. Black-capped 
Chickadees, American Goldfinches and 
House Sparrows are common winter 
feeder visitors, and we all welcome the 
bright splashes of color that Blue Jays 











and Northern Cardinals provide when 
they stop in for a food and water visit. 

How well do you know the birds 
that frequent your winter dining areas? 
Do you wonder about what these birds 
do during the rest of the year? Perhaps 
you are curious about their nesting 
habits and other behaviors? The fol¬ 
lowing mini-profiles of America’s 10 
most common feeder birds will better 
acquaint you with these winter visitors. 

Dark-eyed Junco 

The Dark-eyed Junco has earned the 
title of “the most common feeder visitor 
in North America.” The four races of 


the Dark-eyed Junco (Slate-colored, 
Oregon, White-winged and Gray¬ 
headed j uncos) were once considered 
separate species, but they were lumped 
into a single species by the American 
Ornithologist’s Union. 

Although their distribution varies 
by race, juncos generally can be found 
year-round in mountainous forested 
areas across the United States and 
southern Canada. In summer their 
breeding range extends throughout the 
forested areas of Alaska and northern 
Canada. Dark-eyed Juncos winter in 
southern Canada, across the continen¬ 
tal U.S.A. and into northern Mexico. 


Juncos feed on insects and seeds, 
depending on the season and the 
availability of insects. In winter they 
eat weed seeds and berries gleaned 
from the ground. At feeders, juncos 
prefer white proso millet, cracked com 
and sunflower seeds. During the 
breeding season, Dark-eyedjuncos feed 


The Dark-eyed Junco (below left) 
and the Blue Jay (below) were the 
two most common birds to visit 
feeders monitored by Project 
FeederWatch participants. 
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The American Goldfinch is a common visitor to winter feeders. Among our most beautiful songbirds, males molt 
from their colorful breeding plumage into a drab winter plumage that makes it resemble the female. 


their nestlings a staple diet of insects. 

Juncos usually construct their nests 
in shallow depressions on the ground 
in an open woodland or woodland 
edge. They lay three to five white to 
pale bluish-white eggs with reddish- 
brown markings. Incubation takes 
about 12 days. Nestlings may leave the 
nest in only nine days but usually take 
about two weeks to fledge. Dark-eyed 
Juncos usually nest twice each season, 
but one to three nesting attempts have 
been reported in some areas. 


Blue Jay 

The Blue Jay is a permanent resident 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In winter 


Blue Jays retreat southward from their 
Canadian range. 

Blue Jays are omnivorous, feeding 
primarily on insects, berries, acorns, 
fruit, nuts and seeds. At feeders they 
eat sunflower seeds, cracked com and 
peanuts. 

Blue Jays build a cup-like nest of 
twigs, grass and a variety of other 
materials that they cement together 
with mud, usually in the fork of a tree 
branch. A clutch of four or five 
brownish-spotted olive, buff or light 
blue eggs are incubated 16 to 18 days. 
Nestlings fledge in three weeks or less. 
One brood is the norm in the north, 
but Blue Jays may nest two or three 
times in the southern parts of their 
range. 


American Goldfinch 

Goldfinches are year-round residents 
throughout the United States and parts 
of southern Canada. They breed in the 
northern half of the United States and 
southern Canada (July or August), as 
well as in California and the Southwest 
(April or May). 

American Goldfinches naturally feed 
on weed seeds and tree seeds. At feed¬ 
ers they prefer hulled sunflower seeds 
and thistle seed. 

Goldfinches build a tightly woven, 
cup-like nest in a tree-branch fork, 
often located near water. The female 
commonly lays four to six pale blue or 
bluish-white eggs; incubation takes 11 
to 14 days, and nestlings fledge in 
about two weeks. Due to their late 
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nesting habits, usually only one brood 
is produced. 

House Sparrow 

House Sparrows were introduced 
into North America from Europe in 
the 19th century. Today they are found 
across the United States and Canada 
year-round and are among the most 
common feeder birds. 

Mainly vegetarian, the House Spar¬ 
row proved a disappointment to those 
who introduced it to the United States 
in 1850 with the hope that it would 
control the cankerworm. Although 
House Sparrows primarily feed on 
seeds, nestlings are fed insects. At 
feeders they prefer millet, sunflower 
seeds and cracked corn. 

House Sparrows build nests in 
cavities, often in the area of buildings. 
They lay four to six white, bluish- or 
greenish-colored eggs that are marked 
with brown or gray. Incubation takes 
10 to 13 days, and young fledge in 
about two weeks. House Sparrows may 
nest two or three times each breeding 
season. 



Downy Woodpecker 

The Downy Woodpecker is a year- 
round resident throughout its range 
which extends throughout most of the 
United States and Canada from the 
northern tree line to the southwestern 
deserts. 

Downy Woodpeckers are notori¬ 
ously attracted to suet at winter feeders 
and are partial to hulled sunflower 
seeds. They normally eat insects 
gleaned during their forays up and 
down tree trunks and branches. 

Each year a new nesting cavity is 
excavated in typical woodpecker fash¬ 
ion, usually in a dead tree branch or 
trunk. A typical clutch includes three 
to seven white eggs; incubation time is 
about 12 days and young Downys 
fledge in about three weeks. Two 
broods may be produced in some areas 
of their southern range. 


Pine Siskin 

Pine Siskins breed in the Rocky 
Mountains, in the West Coast states 
from Northern California to south¬ 
eastern Alaska, across Canada from 
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counts in North Central and Northwest regions, and Alaska. 



Northern Cardinals may nest up to four times in a single nesting season. 
Cardinals were most common in Southeast and South Central regions. 



the Yukon to central Ontario and 
northward to Newfoundland, includ¬ 
ing the Great Lakes states and New 
England. Winter dispersions of Pine 
Siskins may fluctuate greatly from year 
to year, depending on the availability 
of tree seeds in the siskin’s range. 

If food is ample, many Pine Siskins 
remain in the north during the winter. 
However, when seeds are scarce they 
seek food in more southern locales or 
at lower elevations. Pine Siskins can be 
found across the United States, except 
for southern Texas and Florida, during 
“invasion” years. Recent invasions were 
documented in 1987-88 and in 1989- 
90. 

Pine Siskins primarily eat seeds from 
deciduous and conifer trees; weed and 
grass seed, sap and tree nectar are also 
consumed. At feeders siskins prefer 
hulled sunflower seeds and niger seed. 

Nests are constructed on a horizontal 
tree limb away from the trunk. Pine 
Siskins occasionally nest semi-colo- 
nially, with nests separated by only a 
few feet. Three to five pale blue-green, 
black-spotted eggs are usually laid; 
incubation takes two weeks and nest¬ 
lings fledge in a like time. Some Pine 
Siskins may nest twice each season. 


Black-capped Chickadee 

A backyard favorite, the Black- 
capped Chickadee is resident in 
wooded areas from central Alaska 
across the southern half of Canada and 
the northern half of the United States. 
Black-capped Chickadees eat insects, 
spiders and seeds. At feeders, chicka¬ 
dees prefer sunflower seeds and like 
whole peanut kernels. Chickadees are 
known to cache and eventually retrieve 
hundreds or thousands of food items 
they have collected. 

Black-capped Chickadees nest in 
cavities or natural holes in trees. The 
female lays five to 10 dull-white eggs 
with brown spots. Incubation takes 11 
to 13 days and nestlings fledge in two 
weeks or more. Because fledgling 
chickadees remain under parental care 
for about three weeks after fledging, 
Black-capped Chickadees probably 
only raise one brood each year. 


FeederWatch documented an 
“invasion” by Pine Siskins during 
the winter of 1989-90. 
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Mourning Dove r-l J 1 * T" • ^ 

Mourning Doves breed across the V ICdOilldg lCtTltOfy 
entire United States and southern 
Canada. In winter they leave their most 
northern environs. 

This common dove eats seeds al¬ 
most exclusively. At feeders they eat 
most seeds including millet, milo and 
cracked com. Because Mourning Doves 
are ground feeders, sprinkling the seed 
on the ground or using platform feed¬ 
ers are the most effective method of 
feeding them. 

Two white eggs are typically laid in 
a nest of loosely woven twigs. Both 
adults share incubation duties. Incu¬ 
bation takes about two weeks and 
nestlings fledge in 12 to 15 days. 

Mourning Doves are known for their 
ability to renest; two or three broods 
are usually raised each season, however, 
up to six nesting attempts by one pair 
have been documented. 


by ALICE J. TURNER 


Project 

Start a conservation club with your 
friends or neighbors. Maybe your 
parents or teacher will help you get 
started. You CAN make a difference! 

Some hints: Think of projects that 
your club members can do. Recycling 
is one of the best ways to help 
conserve natural resources. Collect 
and recycle aluminum, plastic and 
glass containers and newspapers. You 
can use the money you receive from 
recycling to buy bird seed or materials 
to build bird feeders or birdhouses. 

You may even earn enough money 
from recycling to buy trees, bushes or 


nowers to plant to attract birds. 

Another helpful project would be to 
help clean up your local park, a vacant 
lot or a woodland near your home. This 
would benefit everyone and make your 
neighborhood a nicer place to live. 

You could also draw and color 
conservation posters or banners. They 
are fun to create and you can post 
them to remind your friends, class¬ 
mates and neighbors about what they 
can do to help save wildlife and other 
natural resources. 

You can get involved in making the 
world a better place for everyone. And 
you will have some fun too. 


Northern Cardinal 

The striking, crimson Northern Car¬ 
dinal is found in the eastern half of the 
United States and parts of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona south through 
Mexico. This species appears to be 
expanding its range in the Northeast 
and the Southwest. 

Northern Cardinals eat insects, seeds 
and fruits. At feeders they prefer sun¬ 
flower seeds, safflower seeds and 
cracked com. 

Cardinals lay two to five buff, pale 
green or blue-white eggs marked with 
brown, gray or purple. Incubation takes 
about 12 days and nestlings quickly 
fledge in about 10 days. Curiously, 
there have been reports of the male 
caring for the first brood, while the 
female begins laying and incubating a 
second clutch. A pair may nest four 
times in one season. 


European Starling 

Introduced a century ago in New 
York City, European Starlings have 
spread throughout the United States 
and the southern half of Canada. 

Omnivorous, starlings eat insects, 
fruit, weed seeds and grain. Peanuts, 
and especially peanut hearts, are the 
starling’s favorite food at feeders. They 
also eat millet, suet and cracked com. 
European Starlings are cavity nesters. 


Puzzle 

Can you find the names of the birds 
of prey listed below? How many of the 
hawks, falcons, kites and owls can you 
find? Look for the words listed below 
in a straight line or in any direction. 
The words may go up or down, back¬ 
wards or forward, diagonally or hori¬ 
zontally. (The words in parenthesis are 
not in the puzzle.) The first one—Saw- 
whet (Owl) is done for you. Can you 
find the other 15 birds? 

Find the birds in the puzzle in your 
bird book. Even though some have 
strange names like Merlin and Kestrel, 
they are some of the most interesting of 
all birds—the birds of prey. 


MERLINSNAILD 
I NREHT RONBEF 
IHARPSHINNED 
s\ N SJOERROGE 
I t\ RN I OOHSCR 
S B lWr O H C N P G A 
SPA l\ T SO D R O E 
I M A R a\wN U E S T 
PRUENy\d I YHR 
PEREGR INEAAO 
I GYRFA LCONWH 
SARMLERTSEKS 



Goshawk 

Sharp-shinned (Hawk) 

Swainson’s (Hawk) 

Gyrfalcon 

Prairie (Falcon) 

Peregrine (Falcon) 

Merlin 

Kestrel 

Osprey 

Mississippi (Kite) 

Snail (Kite) 

Great Horned (Owl) 
Snowy (Owl) 
Short-eared (Owl) 

Bam (Owl) 
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counts in North Central and Northwest regions, and Alaska. 



Cardinals were most common in Southeast and South Central regions. 


9 . Which species is the Alaska state 
bird? 

A. Bald Eagle 

B. Emperor Goose 

C. Willow Ptarmigan 

D. Tufted Puffin 

10. Which Old World species nests in 
Alaska and winters in Asia? 

A. Yellow Wagtail 

B. Arctic Warbler 

C. Northern Wheatear 

D. All of the above 
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Fledgling Territory 


by ALICE J. TURNER 


Conservation 

You hear a lot about conservation 
these days. Many television programs 
deal with the subject, and magazines 
and newspapers often write about it. 
You have probably discussed conser¬ 
vation with your teacher at school and 
your families at home. Do you still 
wonder what conservation really is 
and why it is so important? 

The word “conservation” comes from 
the word “conserve,” which means to 
keep from damaging, losing or wasting 
something. Conservation also means 
to save and protect. When we speak of 
conservation of natural resources, we 
are concerned about saving and pro¬ 
tecting the earth’s natural resources, 
including the air, water, soil, trees and 
other plants, and wildlife. 

Why do we need to protect our 
environment? Here is an example of 
what can happen if people don’t think 
about conservation: 

In many parts of the world, people 
still use use wood fires for cooking, 
their food. To get wood for the fires, 
people must cut down trees. After years 
and years of cutting down the trees, 
some areas are barren today—the trees' 
are almost gone and the people have 
no way to get the wood they need. Few! 
of the birds and other animals that 
once lived in the forests can live on the 
empty land. The “home” of the wildlife 
has been destroyed. 

The problem is that people did not, 
think to protect, or “conserve,” the, 
forests until it was too late. No one! 
thought to plant new trees to replace) 
the ones they cut. Now they are gone! 
and the wildlife and people will suffer! 
as a result. 

Most people are more concerned 
about the fragile earth today. People all. 
over the world are beginning to believe j 
that conservation is everybody’s re-, 
sponsibility, and that every little bit 
helps. What can you do to help con¬ 
serve and protect the earth? 


Project 

Start a conservation club with your 
friends or neighbors. Maybe your 
parents or teacher will help you get 
started. You CAN make a difference! 

Some hints: Think of projects that 
your club members can do. Recycling 
is one of the best ways to help 
conserve natural resources. Collect 
and recycle aluminum, plastic and 
glass containers and newspapers. You 
can use the money you receive from 
recycling to buy bird seed or materials 
to build bird feeders or birdhouses. 

You may even earn enough money 
from recycling to buy trees, bushes or 


nowers to plant to attract birds. 

Another helpful project would be to 
help clean up your local park, a vacant 
lot or a woodland near your home. This 
would benefit everyone and make your 
neighborhood a nicer place to live. 

You could also draw and color 
conservation posters or banners. They 
are fun to create and you can post 
them to remind your friends, class¬ 
mates and neighbors about what they 
can do to help save wildlife and other 
natural resources. 

You can get involved in making the 
world a better place for everyone. And 
you will have some fun too. 


Puzzle 

Can you find the names of the birds 
of prey listed below? How many of the 
hawks, falcons, kites and owls can you 
find? Look for the words listed below 
in a straight line or in any direction. 
The words may go up or down, back¬ 
wards or forward, diagonally or hori¬ 
zontally. (The words in parenthesis are 
not in the puzzle.) The first one—Saw- 
whet (Owl) is done for you. Can you 
find the other 15 birds? 

Find the birds in the puzzle in your 
bird book. Even though some have 
strange names like Merlin and Kestrel, 
they are some of the most interesting of 
all birds—the birds of prey. 


MERLINSNAILD 
I NREHT RONBEF 
SHARPSHI NNED 
s\ N SJOERROGE 
I t\ R N I O O H S C R 
S B l\r O H C N P G A 
SPA l\ T S O D R O E 
I M A R a\ WN U E S T 
PRUENy\d I YHR 
PEREGR INEAAO 
I GYRFA LCONWH 
SARMLERTSEKS 



Goshawk 

Sharp-shinned (Hawk) 

Swainson’s (Hawk) 

Gyrfalcon 

Prairie (Falcon) 

Peregrine (Falcon) 

Merlin 

Kestrel 

Osprey 

Mississippi (Kite) 

Snail (Kite) 

Great Horned (Owl) 
Snowy (Owl) 
Short-eared (Owl) 

Bam (Owl) 
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Eagles Are Great by Tiffany Lemons, 
age 7, Catskill, New York 
Eagles are great 
according to me. 

They soar in the air 
and live in the trees. 

They are our symbol 
and always will be. 


The Patient Eagle by Andrea Harmon, 
grade 7, Roanoke, Alabama 
The large bald eagle, 

Seems to patiently wait, 

Watching his prey, 

Without any bait. 


Win A Prize! 

Write to “Fledgling Territory” and tell 
us about your conservation club. Let us 
know who belongs to your group and 
tell us about the projects you’ve done. 
WildBird will reward the top conserva¬ 
tion groups with the most interesting, 
unusual or helpful conservation ideas 
with a book from the WildBird library. 
We'll also let WildBird readers know 
about your successful conservation 
club in “Fledgling Territory." 


Send your stories, poems or pictures 
about conservation or about birds and 
birdwatching to: WildBird “Fledgling 
Territory,” P.O. Box 838, Payson, 
Arizona 85547. Please enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope if you 1 
would like your submission returned. 


5, Myerstown, Pennsylvania 


Raptors 
flying, gliding 
soaring over fields 
high in gnarled trees 
owls silent in the dark 
hawks flying over open prairie grasses 
bald eagles soaring over large freshwater streams 
accipiters flying through forests, buteos over meadows 
all over the world, raptors grace our blue skies 
hawks, owls, eagles, falcons, kites all are birds of prey 
flashing eyes, hooked beaks, sharp talons ready to grasp 
red, white, black, brown wind-ruffled feathers 
young, blind, naked chicks squeal for food 
Some fly for the first time winging 
through small lush woods 
others glide over prairies 
flying, hunting, sleeping 
raptors live 
raptors 


Raptors by Katie Yelinek, age 11, 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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Osprey Fishing by Trulan Mat-tip, Grade 5, Myerstown, Pennsylvania 
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Birds 

In 

Art 


An Introduction 
To The World Oj 
Avian Art 

by TODD 
CLAUSNITZER 


B ird art has come 
full circle as a true 
art form. It is dis¬ 
played in homes, offices, 
galleries and museums 
around the world. Birds 
provide wildlife artists with 
colorful, active subjects, and 
artists in turn provide col¬ 
lectors with colorful artwork 
filled with the character and 
motion of nature. 

From the first noted 
American bird artist, John 
James Audubon, the pallet 
has been passed to artists 
like Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
and on to our present-day 
senior bird artist, Roger Tory 
Peterson. Today, a host of 
new artists have painted and 
carved and sculpted their 
way into the varied profes¬ 
sions of bird art, which has 
metamorphized into an 


Robert Bateman is known 
for emphasizing the 
settings of the birds he 
paints. 
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accepted fine art form. 

Bird art mixes the beauty 
and action of nature with 
human artwork. The popu¬ 
larity of wildlife art is obvi¬ 
ous when one considers the 
number of galleries that of¬ 
fer, or even specialize in, 
that narrow art niche. Af¬ 
fordable reproductions of 
original artwork and an en¬ 
lightened interest in the 
natural world have made 
bird art more popular in 
recent years. 

Just as birders have an J 1 
interest in bird art, bird art 's 
has introduced many people f 
to birding. Roger Tory 8 
Peterson was instrumental | 
in introducing the public to 
the avocation of bird¬ 
watching by using his bird 
illustrations to help people 
identify the birds they ob¬ 
served. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of Peterson’s bird guides 
in the 1930s, birding has 
endeared itself to a large 
segment of the public. 
Likewise, Peterson was in¬ 
strumental in introducing 
people to bird art. 

The artwork and success 
of artists like Arthur Singer, 
Owen Gramme, Sir Peter 
Scott and Maynard Reese 
have had a major impact on 
wildlife art and have in¬ 
spired others to enter this 
professional niche. Their 
styles are all quite unique, 
yet serve the same purpose: 
capturing a moment in na¬ 
ture. 

Renowned Wisconsin- 
based painter Owen 
Gramme described his in¬ 
terest in painting birds: “I 
paint because I love it. It’s as 
simple as that. I never tire of 
it. When I paint... I call on 
the experiences of a lifetime. 

I want to tell a story, stir the 
imagination, trigger an 
emotion, spark a memory.” 

Most wildlife artists would 
echo Gromme’s words. 
When they create an art 
piece they give of them- 
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selves—their ideas, emo¬ 
tions and skills. Each one is 
also inherently interested in 
preserving the birds they 
paint, not only on canvas, 
but in the wild as well. 

Bird artists travel to 
nearby forests and marshes 
to gather information and 
ideas. They may also travel 
to the far comers of North 
America and to other con¬ 
tinents to collect fodder for 
their creative juices and 
artwork. 

Most artists agree that it is 
necessary to observe their 
subjects first-hand in their 
natural settings—to be close 
to the birds, watching them 
in their native habitats. This 
permits them to capture the 
unique personalities of each 
of their subjects. 

Likewise, artists who 
portray their bird subjects 
in natural surroundings 
must be sure of the accu¬ 
racy of the settings. Some 
artists, like Robert Bateman, 
are known for making the 
setting the over-riding sub¬ 


ject o f some paintings, while 
the birds are characters of 
secondary importance. 

Another angle on bird art 
incorporates the use of ab¬ 
stract design. Painters may 
incorporate a touch of ab¬ 
stract, like Morten Solberg’s 
use of subtle watercolor 
washes in many of his set¬ 
tings. Other artists, likeTom 
Taylor, use dramatic ab¬ 
stract, posterized designs of 
birds. Because art has no 


bounds, so goes bird art. 

One of the first “uses” for 
bird art was the federal duck 
stamp. The federal duck 
stamp contest was initiated 
56 years ago to help raise 
money to support wetland 
and waterfowl preservation 
from waterfowl hunters. But 
indirectly, through the 
years, it has probably pro¬ 
vided the strongest support 
for bird art and bird artists. 

Today, the annual com- 










' 



petition for artwork selected 
for reproduction on the fed¬ 
eral duck stamp is intense— 
as many as 800 artworks are 
submitted each year. The 
artist fortunate enough to 
win the federal duck stamp 
contest is virtually assured 
millionaire status through 
the sales of limited-edition 
reproductions, gold and 
silver medallions, fine lim¬ 
ited-edition porcelain plates 
and other promotions. 

Similarly, each individual 
state has initiated conser¬ 
vation and hunting stamp 
competitions that empha¬ 
size bird art to raise money 
for wildlife conservation 
efforts. Other nations, in¬ 
cluding Canada, the Soviet 
Union and Australia, have 
also followed the lead of the 
U.S.A. 

Canada recently selected 
its second wildlife habitat 
conservation stamp. The 
Soviet Union has issued its 
first stamp and print of two 
Mandarin Ducks painted by 
Russian-bom Ivan Kozlov. 
Australia has also selected 
its first duck stamp, painted 
by Daniel Smith, depicting 
three Plumed Whistling 
Ducks in a dramatic down- 
under landscape. 

The preponderance of 
artists who specialize in bird 
art utilize a variety of medi¬ 
ums, and even different di¬ 
mensions. Most artists be¬ 
gin with two-dimensional 
art characterized by paint¬ 
brush and pen work. How¬ 
ever, many artists work in 
three-dimensional forms 
like sculpture (including 
clays, metals, porcelains and 
ceramics) and woodcarving. 

Most wildlife painters 
work in a medium that is 


This wood sculpture 
carved by Larry Barth 
won the world champi¬ 
onship in the decorative 
lifesize division. 
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The success of the Federal Duck Stamp inspired similar uses of bird 
art by individual states and other nations. This Bateman painting 
was selected as Canada's first federal consetyation stamp and print. 


conducive to the surface 
they choose to work on, 
whether canvas, paper or 
masonite. Drying time and 
workability are also very 
important. Modem acrylics, 
gouache and alkyd paints 
are used widely today, while 
oils and watercolors are also 
utilized. 

Acrylic paint is the me¬ 
dium most commonly used. 
Gouache and alkyds are very 
similar but lack some of the 
qualities of acrylic paint. 

Some artists love the 
saturation and textures that 
only oils can offer. Overall, 
acrylic, gouache and oil al¬ 
low for a wide range of us¬ 
age, from transparent 
washes to opaque color and 
areas of textured relief. 

Today, most bird artists 
offer limited-edition repro¬ 
ductions of their original 
paintings. This process has 
been instrumental in mak¬ 
ing bird art affordable and 
more popular among the 
public. 

Limited-edition repro¬ 
ductions are simply derived 
from the original by means 
of a combination of photog¬ 
raphy and computerized 
scanning. When commer¬ 
cially printed, the print it¬ 
self contains four or more 
colors. 

A total marketing pack¬ 
age may contain a regular 
edition, an artist’s-proof 
edition and a publisher’s- 
proof edition. The artist may 
also elect to include a color 
or black-white remarque on 
the edition. Remarques are 
small originals that comple¬ 
ment the print image that 
the artist may incorporate 
with prints. 

The artist and publisher 
agree on an edition size and 
usually offer numbered and 
signed copies. When con¬ 
sidering the purchase of a 
limited-edition print for a 
collection or investment, 
remember that a limited- 


edition is “limited” whether 
there are 100 or 100 million 
reproduced. The popular¬ 
ity of the artist and artwork, 
along with the exclusivity of 
the edition, will dictate the 
value of the artwork on both 
the primary and secondary 
markets. 


M ost artists who 
create bird art 
initially work in 
two-dimensional mediums. 
For some artists, drawing 
and painting are simply their 
forte. At the same time, it is 
a lot less expensive to pro¬ 
duce and market paintings 
and limited-edition repro¬ 
ductions than to reproduce 
sculptures and limited-edi¬ 
tion porcelain plates. How¬ 
ever, many artists eventu¬ 
ally produce artwork for the 
three-dimensional market 
in an effort to increase their 
exposure and generate more 
working capital. 

Sculptures may be fash¬ 


ioned in many different 
materials, such as wood, 
clay, bronze and porcelain. 
Sculpting can be considered 
a classical artform, and by 
adding a third dimension, 
composition, balance and 
scale are important for a 
harmonic finished piece. 

Sculptors usually work 
with modeling clay initially, 
and may expand the origi¬ 
nal work into an edition of 
bronze or other metal re¬ 
productions. Most sculptors 
prefer bronze or various 
forms of bronzing because 
of the durability and, most 
of all, the expense, but there 
are other metals the artists 
may use for casting. 

Porcelain figurines are 
made in similar fashion. 
Starting with a sculpture 
made from modeling clay, 
an intricate process of 
molding, firing and finish¬ 
ing is followed to produce a 
porcelain figurine. 

An art form rather unique 
to bird sculpture began from 


carving hunting decoys. 
From these beginnings, 
wildfowl carving and paint¬ 
ing has become a true art 
form. Today, juried compe¬ 
titions are held in decora¬ 
tive, lifesize, miniature, in¬ 
terpretive and decoy 
catagories. 

Porcelain plates have be¬ 
come a popular art form for 
bird artists and they com¬ 
mand a separate market that 
many professionals have 
tapped. Plate collectors 
usually do not collect lim¬ 
ited-edition prints and vice 
versa. At the high end of the 
scale, a quality plate can cost 
1000 percent more to pro¬ 
duce than a lithograph. 

Without question, the 
limited-edition wildlife plate 
“Courtship Flight” by Mario 
Fernandez, which depicts 
two Bald Eagles in flight, 


Abstract designs empha¬ 
sizing the colors and 
motion of birds have 
pi oven to be vety popular. 
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Morton Solberg often combines abstract watercolor washes in his settings with realistic paintings of his subjects. 


has been the most success¬ 
ful plate issued in the last 
six years. 

A limited edition of 2500 
plates were issued at a price 
of $250 each. They were 
sold out at the retail level 
within eight weeks. The 
plates appreciated in value 
even before they were 
shipped to buyers and 
within eight weeks they had 
soared to a staggering price 
of $1000 each on the sec¬ 
ondary market. Now that’s 
an investment! It under¬ 
scores the opportunities for 
collectors and investors alike 
that are presented by the 
secondary bird art market. 

Marketing is always the 
biggest concern for wildlife 
art professionals. While bird 
artists create and search for 
their niche in the world of 
bird art, many very talented 
artists have had a difficult 
time finding a market for 
their work. 
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Only a few wildlife art¬ 
ists reach the top. Their 
means of achieving profes¬ 
sional popularity through 
talent and exposure, but 
marketing is also an impor¬ 
tant key to success. 

One key to marketing is 
exposure, and a whole lot of 
it. This means constantly 
placing images in front of 
gallery owners, publishers 
and the public. The galler¬ 
ies that specialize in bird 
and wildlife art per se are 
small in numbers, but are 
on the increase. 

Pinpointing and attending 
the maj or shows throughout 
the United States provides a 
natural marketing advan¬ 
tage. Educators tell us an 
image must be exposed 
seven times to an average 
person before they may be 
retentive. That means a lot 
of advertising, which is ex¬ 
tremely costly. 

Major magazines that ca¬ 


ter to wildlife artists and 
collectors, like Wildlife Art 
News, U.S. Art and South¬ 
west Art, can be seen in gal¬ 
leries and on newstands. 
These magazines provide 
the public with an array of 
insights into this niche of 
the art world, as well as of¬ 
fer an opportunity for art¬ 
ists, galleries and publish¬ 
ers to advertise original art 
and limited-edition repro¬ 
duction sales. 

Conservation stamps and 
prints may be the largest 
market of bird art today, as 
well as being the most 
readily available to the 
public. They are also the 
easiest to monitor in terms 
of the appreciation of col¬ 
lected pieces. 

In the past five years 
agencies have been estab¬ 
lished that monitor the val¬ 
ues of various wildlife art 
prints. These agencies will 
look for prospective buyers 


if you are interested in sell¬ 
ing collected originals or 
limited editions in the sec¬ 
ondary market, which 
makes collecting and mar¬ 
keting bird art easier and 
more enjoyable. 

Wildlife art had its 
humble beginnings in pre¬ 
historic times when primi¬ 
tive man drew and painted 
cave art of the animals that 
inhabited their lands. 
Audubon’s paintings at¬ 
tracted public attention to 
bird art, and Peterson’s art¬ 
work has attracted people 
to the birds themselves. 

Today bird art is almost 
universally accepted as bona 
fide fine art form, whether 
the birds are depicted natu¬ 
rally or abstractly. Bird art 
brings to mind days gone 
by, a favorite backyard bird 
or a day’s hike through local 
or foreign wildlands. Bird 
art helps to enrich our 
birding experiences. 











Birds In Art 
The Masters 


This beauifully produced volume 
provides the newest initiates to bird 
art with an introduction to the best 
of the best, while offering bird art 
connoisseurs a marvelous collection 
from the favorites. The Leigh 
Yawkey Woodson Museum is 
recognized for organizing its annual 
Birds in Art exhibition since 1976 
and has assembled a marvelous 
book to mark the fifteenth anniver¬ 
sary of the museum and the annual 
exhibit. 

From 1976 through 1989, the 
museum has selected one master 
artist each year, starting with Owen 
Gramme, and continuing with 
George Miksch Sutton, Roger Tory 
Peterson, Don Richard Eckelberry, 
Sir Peter Scott, Arthur Singer, 

Robert Bateman, Guy Coheleach, 
Charles Greenough Chase, J. 
Fenwick Lansdowne, Keith 
Shackleton, Kent Ullberg, Lars 
Jonsson and Maynard Reece. 

These distinguished artists are 
truly the masters of bird art. 

Most of the artists are painters, 
using one or several mediums, but 
wood carving and sculpture are also 
represented by Charles Greenough 
Chase and Kent Ullberg respec¬ 
tively. Each of the artists provides 
his own style and “signature” to his 
work, making the collection of 
paintings reproduced in this book 
diverse and robust. 

If you already relish bird art, or if 
we have piqued your interest with 
this WildBird article, this book is a 
must. —Paul M. Konrad 

Written by Inga Brynildson and 
Woody Hagge and published in 
1990 by the Leigh Yawkey 
Woodson Art Museum, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, 128 pages. $24.95, plus 
$3.50 shipping in the U.S.A., $7.50 
in Canada. 

To order, contact Leigh Yawkey 
Woodson Art Museum, Franklin and 
Twelfth Streets, Wausau, Wisconsin 
54401. 


Todd Clausnitzer is an artist who works as a 
medical illustrator with MedCenter 1 in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. Clausnitzer is also a wildlife 
painter who has produced a number of limited 
edition prints and has twice finished among the 
top 20 entrants in Federal Duck Stamp com¬ 
petition. 


Birds in Art: The Masters 



Bateman 

Chase 

Eckelberry 

Coheleach 

Gramme 

Jonsson 

Lansdowne 

Peterson 

Reece 

Scott 

Shackleton 

Singer 

Sutton 

Ullberg 


84 color reproductions and spirited text illustrate the creativity and vision of these 
master artists and naturalists. Linen bound, 9'h x 12 inches, 128 pages. $24.95 plus 
$3.50 shipping/handling U.S.A./$7.50 Canada/$21.00 overseas air. Wisconsin residents 
add 5.5% sales tax. Visa and Mastercard orders accepted. 


Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art Museum 

Franklin and Twelfth Streets Wausau, WI 54401 
715-845-7010 / FAX 715-845-7103 


AUDUBON 


A gallery devoted 
to the art of 
John James Audubon 


DOUGLAS 
KENYON, INC. 


1357 North Wells Street . Chicago, Illinois 60610 • 312-642-5300 



THE MUSEUM... AND MORE! 


The Ward Museum of Wildfowl 
Art has one of America's largest and 
finest public collections of antique 
decoys, representing the major 
waterfowkng areas of the country. 
The collection is arranged 
chronologically, so the visitor can 
explore the evolution of the art from 
simple reed decoys to beautifully 
carved birds of all types by talented 
contemporary artists. 

The Museum, located in 
Salisbury, MD celebrates this art 
form, and it provides visitors with 
a sense of how wildfowl art has 
contributed to American history 
and culture. 


MuseumF^ 

OF WILDFOWL ART 


Winter Carving Workshops, Orlando, FL 

February 3 - 8 1991 

World Championship Wildfowl Carving 
Competition, Ocean City, MD 
April 26 - 28, 1991 

sun*"* 

Summer Carving Workshops, Salisbury MD 
June 9 - 22, 1991 




Exhibition of Wildfowl Art, Salisbury, MD 
October 5 & 6, 1991 
Julia and Guyette Decoy Auction 
October 4 & 5, 1991 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR 
TO BECOME A MEMBER, CALL: 


1-800-742-4988 
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Cold Weather Ducks 

ns 

Species Profile: Oldsquaw (Clangula hyemalis) 

by SHERYL DE VORE 
Photographs by CRAIG ELY 





T he wind blew a startling, 
brittle chill across our faces 
as we set out on a cold winter 
day to look for Oldsquaws (Clangula 
hyemalis ) along the coast of Lake 


Michigan in southern Wisconsin. 
Whitecaps embedded with ice particles 
lashed across the long pier we planned 
to walk to observe the wintering cold- 
weather ducks. 


As I stood on the frozen pier watch¬ 
ing the Oldsquaws bob up and down 
in the wind-blown waves, 1 found their 
calls to be as mysteriously haunting as 
the howl of an arctic wolf. Oldsquaws 













are very vocal ducks and their calls 
have musical qualities. Roger lory 
Peterson describes their call as “a mu¬ 
sical ow-owdle-ow or owl-omelet" 

Like the northern wolves, Oldsquaws 


seem to thrive in cold weather. They 
inhabit the most northern nesting range 
of any duck. Their breeding range 
extends throughout most of the tree¬ 
less arctic tundra from the Alaska Pen 


Oldsquaws wintei in icy coastal 
waters and in the Great Lakes, 
[heir winter plumages are 
predominentlly whiter than their 
breeding plumages. 






An Oldsquaw pair in breeding plumage is accompanied by their newly 
hatched brood in a tundra pool in Alaska. This is a rare photograph 
because drake Oldsquaws rarely associate with the brood. 


insula north following the contour of 
the coast to the east coast of Labrador, 
including Hudson Bay and the Cana¬ 
dian arctic archipelago. 

Even in winter, these cold-loving 
ducks rarely venture south of Puget 
Sound and Chesapeake Bay, although 
a few Oldsquaws sometimes winter off 
the coasts of northern California and 
North Carolina. Inland, these unique 
ducks can be found in the frigid waters 
of the Great Lakes, most notably Lake 
Michigan. 

However, the main wintering area 
for Oldsquaws is the inshore ocean 
waters of southern Alaska and Canada. 
Up to one million Oldsquaws winter 
along the Aleutian Island chain in 
Alaska. Two or three times that num¬ 
ber winter along the southern coast of 
Alaska and British Columbia and the 
eastern coast of Canada from New¬ 
foundland south. 

Not limited to North America, the 
Oldsquaw has what might be termed a 
circum-arctic distribution, breeding in 
suitable arctic tundra habitat 
throughout Asia, Europe, Iceland and 
Greenland and wintering in adjacent 
open water. 

In all seasons, Oldsquaws can be 
identified by their compact, rounded 
heads, short necks, small bills and 
dark wings. The male’s long, pointed, 
central tail feathers often extend more 
than five inches beyond the other tail 
feathers. 

Oldsquaws have one of the most 
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complex plumage patterns of any bird. 
Like most ducks, they have distinctive 
male and female plumages. They are 
unusual among waterfowl, however, 
because both the male and female have 
equally distinctive summer and winter 
plumages. To complicate matters fur¬ 
ther, adults have a mid-summer eclipse 
plumage and first-year birds sport an 
immature plumage. 

Simply stated, Oldsquaws are mostly 
brown with some white in summer 
and mostly white with some brown 
during the non-breeding season. 

When I see Oldsquaws on Lake 
Michigan, they are sporting their 
unique winter plumages. The drake 
Oldsquaw has a striking white neck 
and face with light brown around its 
eyes and a dark brown patch around 
the area of its ears. The breast remains 
dark brown, but the rest of the body is 
noticeably white when swimming—a 
white that appears as bright and pris¬ 
tine as newly fallen snow in the north 
woods. In summer, the male has a dark 
brown neck, crown and head with a 
whitish facial splash. 

Female Oldsquaw plumage is light 
to medium brown above and white 
below with a brown crown and “ear 
patch” during the breeding season. 
They are noticeably whiter during the 
winter. First-year birds exhibit an im¬ 
mature plumage similar to the hen’s, 
with slightly darker shades of brown 
on the back and head. 

Oldsquaws are some of the fastest- 


flying ducks and often fly close to the 
water, bending and turning to show 
off their breasts and bellies. Both sexes 
show uniformly dark wings in flight. 

Oldsquaws feed on small crustaceans 
like shrimp and crabs, along with 
shellfish, insects and fish in decreasing 
order. Their diet varies depending on 
their age and whether they are on their 
tundra breeding grounds or wintering 
on large bodies of water. 

When feeding in deep waters, 
Oldsquaws are said to be able to dive 
deeper than any other duck. They are 
capable of executing phenomenal dives 
to depths of over 200 feet, but a 25- 
foot dive for food is probably more 
normal. Oldsquaws remain under wa¬ 
ter for up to 30 seconds, although 
some may stay submerged for as long 
as one minute. 

If you can stand the cold weather 
along their wintering waters, you may 
observe Oldsquaws line up and begin 
a feeding pattern in which the first 
duck in line dives below the water 
surface, followed in succession by those 
behind it. 

While observing Oldsquaws in 
winter, you might also notice their 
animated courtship behavior. 
Oldsquaws start forming pair bonds as 
early as December. 

One of the most interesting behav¬ 
ioral displays between pairs is the bill 
toss. The drake holds its long tail at an 
almost vertical angle and extends its 
neck and head, then lowers them to¬ 
ward the female, holding his bill out¬ 
ward and upward as he calls. Some¬ 
times, while the male stretches his 
neck and head along the water surface, 
the female will repeat his actions and 
give a responding call. 

A s the days grow longer in 
spring, the pending thaw of 
their arctic nesting grounds 
leads Oldsquaws to begin spring mi¬ 
gration. Their annual spring flights are 
thought to parallel coastlines, although 
their propensity for migrating at night 
has limited the number of observations 
of migrating Oldsquaws. Notable ex¬ 
ceptions are the birds wintering in the 
Great Lakes. They apparently migrate 
overland to the tundra bordering 
Hudson Bay. 

When they reach the Arctic, 
Oldsquaws remain in large flocks off- 














shore, feeding and waiting for the thaw 
that will open up the tundra pools and 
lakes. The sights and sounds of flocks 
of Oldsquaws on the breeding grounds 
are among the classic rites of spring in 
the Far North. 

When Oldsquaws settle on their 
nesting grounds in May or early June, 
the female picks out a nesting site, 
usually located near a freshwater pond 
that is bordered by high grasses, sedges 
and low brush. Small islands in tundra 
pools are favored locations for 
Oldsquaw nests. 

Oldsquaws are more territorial than 
other ducks, hence they are usually 
more widely spaced during the nesting 
season. Invariably pairs will keep a 
tundra wetland all to themselves. 
However, there have been scattered 
reports of semi-colonial nesting by this 
species. 

Once the site is selected, the hen 
collects pieces of short grass and places 
them into a small depression on the 
ground. As she lays eggs and begins 
brooding, she adds down picked from 
her belly to help insulate the eggs 
when she takes a break to feed and 
preen. 

The nest is well-hidden and cam¬ 
ouflaged to protect the eggs from nest 
robbers such as foxes, gulls andjaegers. 
Even when incubating, the female’s 
own plumage is very cryptic and doesn’t 
betray the location of the nest. 

The timing of egg-laying varies within 
the breeding range according to local 
conditions. In Iceland, Oldsquaws lay 
their eggs during the third week of 
May. But in northwestern Greenland, 
they may still be laying eggs in early 
July. 

Clutch size varies from six to eight 
eggs, laid one per day. The eggs are 
colored olive-buff to water-green. In¬ 
cubation commences after the clutch 
is complete, so all eggs hatch synchro¬ 
nously. Only the female incubates the 
eggs. 

Incubation takes 24 to 26 days. 
Within two days of hatching, the hen 
takes the duckling brood to the water— 
usually a freshwater tundra pond. The 
hungry ducklings quickly begin eating 
the swarming insects and insect larvae, 
which gives them the protein they 
need to grow quickly. 

Usually the drakes leave the area 
before the young hatch, their duties 


completed after copulation. They fly 
off to a quiet pool in the area or a 
communal staging location on the coast 
to begin their summer molt. But on 
rare occasions, a male can be seen with 
the female and brood. 

After spending some time in the 
freshwater tundra wetlands, most 
broods are led to the arctic coast to 
resume feeding until they fledge. Some 
broods are taken directly from the nest 
to the coastal ocean waters. During the 
flightless period, some broods may 
combine to form communal broods 
that have been known to number over 
100 ducklings, but normally they con¬ 
tain two or three broods at most. 

Oldsquaws fledge about seven weeks 
after hatching, which is notably quicker 
than prairie-nesting ducks that breed 
in more temperate areas. By late August 
or early September, old- and young- 
squaws alike gather in large flocks 
along the waters of the Arctic coast, in 
anticipation of their journey south. 

M any Oldsquaws don’t mi¬ 
grate far from their win¬ 
tering grounds. These 
cold-weather ducks often winter in the 
closest open water and pass the winter 
in the Far North. 

While migrating south in the fall, 
Oldsquaws, like most waterfowl, must 
contend with hunters, and more seri¬ 
ously, with oil spills. An oil spill in 
Chesapeake Bay on February 1,1976, 
killed an estimated 851 Oldsquaws 
along with a total of 15,000 to 50,000 
other birds. The Alaska oil spill in 
Prince William Sound likewise took a 
toll on Oldsquaws. 

I am compelled each winter to brave 
the icy winds of Lake Michigan to 
search for Oldsquaws. By New Year’s 
Day, wintering Oldsquaws have settled 
on Lake Michigan near Kenosha, Wis¬ 
consin, where I enjoy watching these 
handsome, hardy ducks. 

The Oldsquaws in that area usually 
don’t come too close to the harbors 
where you can easily see Mallards, 
American Widgeons and other ducks 
without getting out of your car. 
Oldsquaws stay out on the rough wa¬ 
ters away from the calmer shores, al¬ 
most as if to dare you to venture out to 
find them. 

We had taken that dare, and stood 
before the half-mile long pier that led 


out to a red lighthouse. Beyond the 
lighthouse, where it is windier and 
colder yet, the Oldsquaws like to con¬ 
gregate in winter. 

Bundled up with scarves wrapped 
around our necks and the hoods of our 
winter parkas pulled tightly around 
our heads, we started out. Our eyes 
squinted at the whitecaps whipping 
against the lighthouse in the distance. 
We had only taken a few steps when 
we knew we were in for some tricky 
maneuvering. The pier was covered 
with a sheet of ice. My companion 
slipped, almost fell and grabbed me 
while hanging on to her spotting scope. 
She propped herself up and started 
walking again, determined to keep her 
footing. 

We took short steps, shuffling all the 
way to the lighthouse to avoid slipping 
and falling. The wind blew ice and 
water from the lake into our faces and 
onto our binoculars and spotting scope. 

Finally, we made it, and there they 
were! About 30 Oldsquaws seemed to 
hang on to the waves tenaciously, with 
the drakes’ telltale, long tail feathers 
angled skyward. Up and down, the 
Oldsquaws bobbed among the waves— 
or were they riding them? 

We stood suspended in another 
world above the nearly frozen lake 
waters. Occasionally one or two 
Oldsquaws would take off from the 
water and fly low and fast with their 
elegant, twisting motions. 

We stood quietly for a while watching 
these resilient ducks, forgetting the 
hazardous trek we made to see them. 
After all, each year the Oldsquaws 
make their own hazardous 
trek to and from the 
Arctic Circle to 
spend their winters 
in the arctic-like 
weather of 
Lake Michigan. 


Sheryl De Vore is a freelance writer from 
Mundelein, Illinois and a regular contributor to 
WildBird magazine. 


Craig Ely is a wildlife biologist with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Sen/ice at the Alaska Fish and 
Wildlife Research Center in Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Birder s Emporium 


Old Bob’s 
Country Store 
Farm Fresh Bird Feed 


THISTLE 
SUNFLOWER 
CRACKED CORN 
MIXES FROM 
Add S/H Visa/MC 
For complete list 
9400 Rockville Road 
Indianapolis, In. 46278 
317-271-2266 


25# $22.49 
25# $ 8.99 
25# $ 5.99 
25# $ 5.99 




Wildbird Mix (no cracked corn) 

10# - 3.95 25# — 6.95 50# - 12.49 

Wildbird Mix (with cracked corn) 

10# - 2.95 25# - 5.95 50# - 10.95 

Sunflower Seed 



Black 

Oil 

Small 

Stripe 

Large 

Stripe 

Large 

Gray 

Chipped 

Hulled 

5# 

2.85 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.8i 

0 

4.95 

10# 

4.75 

5.49 

6.95 

7.95 

7.45 

8.45 

25# 

9.95 

11.45 

) 

14.49 

14.95 

13.80 

22.60 

50# 

17.95 

21.60 

27.56 

31.40 

26.40 

42.00 

Millet Seed 

Other Seed 


White 

Red 

German 

Rape 

Niger 

Safflower 

5# 

2.75 

2.75 


2.95 

3.95 

6.95 


4.30 

10# 

4.50 

4.50 


4.95 

5.95 

9.95 


7.60 

25# 

8.95 

11.95 


12.49 

11.95 

25.00 

14.30 

50# 

16.25 

21.95 


23.49 

19.00 

48.00 

27.30 


We also carry Buckwheat, Flax, Hemp, Milo, Pump¬ 
kin, Red Peppers, Millet Sprays, Dove Seed & 8 
different Pigeon Feeds. Large amounts available. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call us at (904) 396-4273, Ext. WB-10 or Send $1 to: 

Feed, Feather & Farm Supply 
Department WB-10, 4541-9 St. Augustine Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
VISA • MASTERCARD 


We specialize 

in waking the finest quality 
Ilford Cibachrome color prints 
front your slides 
or transparencies. 

Holland Photo 

1221-B S. Lamar-Austin, Tx. 78704 
512-442-4274 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 


employers. A 6 issue trial subscription is only $19.50. 
Subscribe todayl Send check/money order to: 

The Job Seeker 



IWffliBo) 


To help preserve a Mexican Cloud Forest 
Send check or money order to: 

Gorgas Science Foundation,Inc. 
26 Casa De Las Palmas 
Brownsville, TX 78521 


#' 


ARE YOU 

FISHING FOR EXCITING 
BINDING LOCATIONS? 

Everglades Photo Safari, a photographic 


and inlets, abundant wildlife, birds, and marine life. 
(305) 255-3111 
8390 S.W. 132 St. Miami, FL 33156 
Capt. Vic Ramos, USCG, Professional Photographer. 


BUDGET BIRDING 

Birding trips to 
Pt. Pelee, Mexico, 

Costa Rica and 
more at reasonable 
rates. Organize 
your Audubon or 
Sierra Club Chapter, 
photography club, or 
friends for group 
discounts. For more 
information write or call: 

BUDGET BIRDING 
1731 HATCHER CRESCENT, DEPT. WB 
ANN ARBOR, Ml 48103 (313) 995-4357 



BAUSCH& MINOLTA 
LOMB -3 _ 

ELITE SS .... J8£ POCKET 

8x42.>669 7x21.»67 

8x42 Armor...>689 h" mtSte i 8x22.*78 

10x42.>689 iMp STANDARD 

10x42 Armor >709 ESp '1 7x35.*68 

22xScope.>253 L TT A 8x40 . 574 

15-45xScope.*329 1 f 1 7x50.*89 

CUSTOM 10x50.>96 

7x26.*169 WEATHERMATIC 

8x36.*179 7x4 2. s 189 

10x40.*189 <m*usaww£vi 7x50.*179 

BUSHDELL 


QIMERACORNER 


(800) 762-4282 


Special Purchase...save $701 

Bausch & Lomb 

Elite Binoculars 

Certified the world's best. 

8x42 Elite.S669.95 

10x42 Elite.$699.95 

Call for special purchase Leitz pricing. 


Member of Minnesota Ornithologists Union 

National Camera Exchange 

™-on Highway ^ +VtdiO 


THE ONLY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FEEDER 

IN THE COUNTRY 

You can get any amount 
of Wild Bird Food 
on a schedule. 

A great gift 
for you or a friend. 



Call ( Ifc granary 
at 1-800-336-6094 

The Granary 
R. R. 1 Box 49 
Francesville, IN 47946 

Free Catalog 


r 


ji 

to 


Pretty 

Ceramic 

Birdhouses 


P.O. Box 696A 
Conifer, Colorado 80433 


Send $1 for brochure. 
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Birder's Emporium 


WILDBIRD TINS 


Printed on 1 or 2 qt. collector's tins filled with 
trail mix (peanuts, raisins, M k M's ™) or 
selection of Stash ™ teas. 


ADVENTURE FOODS 


TRIO-Grandpa Martin House 


by Nature House 

A Complete Martin System For Your Garden 

• Won't rot or need repainting! 

• Attractive aluminum construction 

• Safe! Guard rails protect young ' 
• Raises and lowers with 2 fingers 
COMPLETE! 12-nest house and 
telescoping post & ground socket 

LOW PRICE! $ 169 . 95 + 12.00 p&h 

Send check or m.o. to P.O. Box 172 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801 (Va. add 4.5%) 

FREE!! Catalog k Martin Guide look Visa/MC 


Stillwater Trading Company 1-800-252-2473 


A NEW SHELTERED APPROACH 
TO BIRDFEEDERS 



ONLY $35.95 
ORDER NOW 

' A great gift idea! 

Send check or money order or use 
VISA/MasterCard. Add $4.00 
Shipping and handling. Ohio 
residents add 6% sales tax. Please 
allow 2 weeks for delivery. Phone 
1-800-852-BIRD or mail to Baldwin 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 585 Dept. 
WB6 , Dayton, Ohio 45405 

Squirrel Baffle $8.95 
Patent Pending 



WORLD NATURE TOURS 


tn concert with DIRIGO CRUISES Is 
offering a unique opportunity to 
experience a week of Dlrdlng In the Virgin 
Islands while sailing on the 95’, two 
masted Schooner 
HARVEY GAMAGE 
starting in St. Thomas. 

We will bird there on St. if^lfl: 
John, Tortola and Virgin 
Gorda in the British Virgin 
islands We will be seeking all tne 
specialties of the region Including 
Troplcblrds, Brown Booby, Bridled Noddy 
and Sooty Terns, Bahama Duck, Smooth- 
b1lledAn1,Zena1daDove,Brown-throated 
Parakeet, Green-throated Carlb, 
Antillean Crested Hummtngblrd, 
Loggerhead Kingbird, Caribbean Elaenla, 
Pearly-Eyed Thrasher, Blac-Whiskered 
Vtreo, Troupial, Black-faced Grassqult 
and more. 

The Schooner with its crew of seven Is 
our hotel as we cruise amoungst the 
islands with stopping at the best blrdlng 
locations. The on board Naturalist will 
be Don Messersmlth. Limited to 26 
participants. The cost will be $ 650.00 
per person from St. Thomas For 
information & reservations: 
1-800-845-5520. 39 Waterside 
Lane, Clinton, CT 06413. 


CANADIAN 

NATURE 

TOURS 


Warblers to Whales 
Canoes to Caribou 

Our groups are small & enthusiastic 
Our leaders expert naturalists 
Our locations the best in the world 

JOIN US! 



BAUSCH&LOMB® 

ELITE 



World's finest binocular. Compact, 
light-weight body. High refraction roof 
prisms, center focusing, long eye relief and 
multi-coated optics. Case and neckstrap 
included. 

Available in 8x42 and 10x42. Both 
the 8x42 and the 10x42 come standard or 
rubber armored. 

FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


Wentling’s 

Box 355W 
Hershey, PA 17033 
717/533-2468 


EXPERIENCED CONSULTANTS 




































Birder's Emporium 



for cold assignments. 


Fingertip movement and full dexterity are 
essential to you as a professional. Bone- 
chilling cold weather can hinder your ability 
and cause discomfort. The solution: Finger- 
mit,® the glove that has proven effective on 
assignment world-wide. 

Fingermit® gives you the warmth of a 
mitten without sacrificing fingertip touch. 

• 100% wool knitted 

• Hinged Thinsulated® lined tip-over mitten cap 

• Velcro closure tabs 

• Knitted fingers attached and reinforced by hand 

• Positive grip leather palms and thumbs 

• Patented split thumb 


Only 

■ 26.95 

plus $3 per pair 
shipping & handling. 


Quantity discounts available. 
Sizes: Small 5-8, Large 9-12 
Colors: Camouflage • Beige • 
Navy Blue . Black • Rag Gray 
Specialized accessories 
available. 

VISA/MC Accepted '8® 


To order the Fingermit.® please 
call 1-800-322-6440. 

Suite 217 Dept. WB 


215-638-7751 


■foto 




ZEISS LEITZ KOWA NIKON 

E BINOCULAR REPAIR s 



We Close 
Focus Leitz 
Binoculars 


| R^DLICHi 


BAUSCH & LOMB 



Flexible Plastic 

Birdhouses 

Easily Attach to 
Tree! 

Only $10.50 ea. 

OutsidcTlJSAadd $2.00 
(SD Customere add 4% 
sales tax) 


Send for our 

Catalog 
of Unusual 
Birding Supplies 
& Gifts 

KEMPFS 

P.O. Box 504 
Woonsocket, SD 
57385 


Herb Koehler - Owner 


5514 Lawrence Ava. TELE-OPTICS 

Phone: 312-283-7757_Chicago, III. 68630 


Stained Glass Chickadee 



Beautifully handcrafted Chickadee hanging from 
an Oak leaf. Approx. 7\ $44.95 add $1.75 for 
shipping. Wl residents add 5.5% sales tax. 


M Che 




2600 Stewart Center • 




■ BIRD’S NEED WATER J 

(Especially in Winter) I 


HANG IT HIGH!* 

Bird Feeder Mounting Bracket 


• Safe, Low Wattage Bird Bath Heater. 

• Bath mounts to Deck, Fence, Post, Tree 
or any Vertical Surface. 

ORDER SET NOW! 
ONLY $79.95 POSTPAID 
Call AUDUBON WORKSHOP 
TOLL FREE 1-800-322-9464 

MENTION THIS AD AND... 
GET YOUR FREE BIRD BOOK 


Dealer Inquire's Welcome 
on Bath & Heater At: 

IRON DESIGN 

26309 146th St. 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 
(612) 856-4700 


• Allows you to 
easily hoist your 
bird feeder/bird 
house high in a 
tree! 

• Makes refilling 
easy and fun! 

• Highest quality 
handmade! 

• Satisfaction 
guaranteed! 

• Perfect 
Gift 
Idea! 


Send $25 Check/Money Order to: 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

2341 Hurst Drive, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30305 

Dept. WB 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery! 





















































WB Classified 


Your Guide to Birding at Its Best WP' 


READER SERVICES 


AVIAN ART 


$3. Call (202) 484-3334 or write 9720 
Spring Ridge Ln„ Vienna, VA 22182.11/291 


MOVING? Send your current mailing label with 
your new address (please print). 


Important: Because of our advance labeling 
system, please allow 8 weeks for processing. 


WildBird Subscription Dept. 

P.0. Box 483, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0483 


The 

LINK 

Binocular and Camera Strap tm 


• No weight on neck 

• No scratched equipment 

• Cut down on swaying 

• Adjustable 

$8.00 postpaid (IL Res. add 45C) 



WMMnwd 

Back Issues 


V2N4 July/August 1988 

"Spotting Scopes’ Choosing The Best Spotting 
Scope For Your Birding Needs. 

"Photo Portfolio,'The Fascinating Work Of World- 
Renowned Frans Lanting. 

“Hassayampa River Preserve," A New Birding 
Hotspot In Arizona. 

“A Beautiful Garden," Landscaping Is For The 
Birds. 

V3N5May 1989 

"Buying Bird Houses,—Bird House Directory ,' 
Lots Of Things You Should Know. 

“White-tailed Ptarmigan," Species Profile Of A 
Hard-To-See Bird. 

“Birder's Guide To Presque Isle," Erie, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, One Of The Hottest Hot Spots. 

“Confessions Of A Hot-Spot Hopper," Study, 
Listen, And Watch. 

“Nature By The Hour," A Day Spent Observing 
The World, Is A Day Well Spent. 


To Order: 

Circle issues wanted. Enclose $3.50 per copy. 6 
copies for $19.50 or $3.00 each for 7 or more. These 
are sent postage paid. Send check or money order 

WildBird Back Issues 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 

Name_ 

Street_ 

City_ 

State/Zip 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited-edition 
print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (originals 
$250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 12TF 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for free 
wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under $10. 
STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., Mt. 
Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favorite 
birds. Original designs handcrafted by the 
artist. Write for information. JAMESON 
STUDIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wl 53221; (414) 281-7469. 9/891 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited-edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 
Burrus. Free color brochure. BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 1TF 


AUDUBON PRINTS: originals and fine 
reproductions. Minimum cost, $75. Catalog, 


FREE WILD BIRD note cards. Also realisti¬ 
cally drawn rabbits, bears, dogs, etc. For 
catalog and sample, send stamp to FEATH- 
ERS & FUR, P.O. Box 15535-W, Ann 
Arbor, Ml 48104. 291 


FIVE OF VERMONT’S BEAUTIFUL birds in 
pen. Ink on tan notecards: Great-blue 
Heron, Loon, Canada Goose, Chickadee, 
Killdeer. $3.75 ppd. Send SASE for flyer. 
Artist CARMELLA CYR, RR #1, Box 2651, 
Fairfax, VT 05454. 12/291 


BIRD COLLECTOR PRINTS: Numbered 1 
through 25, by Richard Sloan. 22" x 28", 
mint condition. Priced to sell. ANDREW 
MILLER, 20333 Nunda Rd., Butler, OH 
44822. 12/291 


EXQUISITE BIRD NOTE CARDS by noted 
wildlife artist. Send SASE for free full-color 
brochure to FOREVER WILD, P.O. BOX 8, 
Clayton, GA 30525. 1/391 


HAND-PAINTED WILDLIFE MAGNETS, 
floral picks and ornaments. Charming 
designs by artist Jaclin Dunne: Chickadee, 
Blue Jay, Cardinal, Pileated Woodpecker, 
Hummingbird, Cedar Waxwing, Rose- 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


Telephone: (714) 855-8822 
FAX: (714) 855-3045 


Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 
fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_for 

__words at 40C per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt, 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


wing for our records only.) 


Name _ 

Address (do not use box number) _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone No. (_) . 

□ MC □ VISA # _ 
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breasted Grosbeak, Tufted Titmouse, 
Mallard, Squirrel, Rabbit, more! $8.95 each 
or two for $16 (includes s/h, gift box). Send 
SASE for brochure. EVERGREEN CLAS¬ 
SICS, 3946 Park Lane, Traverse City, Ml 
49684. 1/491 


BIRDHOUSES 


BUILD YOUR OWN! Attract the birds you 
want. Package includes assorted, detailed 
birdhouse plans. Send $7 to BIRD'S-EYE- 
VIEW, 501 Islington St., Portsmouth, NH 
03801. 12/391 


HANDCRAFTED, QUALITY BIRDHOUSES 
and feeders. Handmade of western red 
cedar. Free catalog. CEDAR THINGS, 408 
Kaye Dr., Pickerington, OH 43147. 12/291 


BUILD A BIRDHOUSE! Complete plans 
and instructions for single or multiple 
dwelling. Please specify. Send $3 for single 
or $5 for multiple to DON THORNBURG, 
P.O. Box 195, Mifflinville, PA 18631. 1/291 


DECORATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL HOUS¬ 
ES and feeders of reclaimed lumber. 
Wonderful gift items. For catalog write to 
FOR BIRDS, 123 F St., Eureka, CA 95501. 

291 


SAVE THE BLUEBIRDS! White-painted 
Bluebird nest box, side cleanout, $15.95 
ppd. BLUEBIRD EVANGELIST, P.O. Box 
436, Morgantown, KY 42261; (502) 526- 
3639. 1/291 


HANDCRAFTED, BIRD-APPROVED, rusti¬ 
cally-turned birdhouses. Mesquite or Texas 
Hill Country cedar. Six sizes: from wrens to 
Saw-whet Owls. Priced from $39.95 to 
$59.95. Send SASE for information. H. 
NORDMEYER, P.O. Box 68-WB, Knippa, 
TX 78870-0068. 1/391 


CEDAR BLUEBIRD NESTING BOX. Time- 
tested, durable, functional design. Attracts 
most cavity-nesting birds. Predator guard, 
sparrow guard, instructions and advice, 
$12; kit, $10. M&M WOODWORKING, 
6812 Elk Canyon Rd., Oklahoma City, OK 
73162; (405) 728-0406. 2/391 

MAKE A BIRDHOUSE in one evening. 
Quality kit includes all required pre-drilled 
3/4" wood, brass hardware, glue, perch, 
instructions, etc. Paint not included. 
Suitable for birds preferring 1.5" opening. 
Send $16 ppd. Money-back guarantee. 
FARINA’S BIRDHOUSES, 1542 Tibbits 
Ave., Troy, NY 12180; (518) 274-2648 291 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 

FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Complete 
line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & Lomb, 
Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and Fuginon. 
Experienced consultant. Immediate ship¬ 
ping, 50th year. WENTLING'S, P.O. Box 
355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 533-2468. 

10TF 

ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 


Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 

LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Wildflowers, birds, gardens, stars, nature 
delivered to your mailbox monthly. Warm 
and homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. 
$10 per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, 
Walnutport, PA 18088. 8TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East ; Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-West (1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America ; Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of North 
America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird identifi¬ 
cation becomes easier with quick reference 
attached to book cover. $2.00 each ppd. IL 
residents add 14c tax per index. BIRDER’S 
CONNECTION, 2521 College Rd., 
Downers Grove, IL 60516. 291 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s sub¬ 
scription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, P.O. 
Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 77238- 
8157. 1/391 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa¬ 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, Wl 53705-9368. 11/1091 


UNIQUE WILDERNESS NEWSLETTER! 
Habitat, birds, animals, more. Monthly. $10 
per year. Send to W.I.L.D. COMPANY, 203 
Adams, Box 42, Ridott, IL 61067. 12/291 


BIRD BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. To receive 
catalogs and remain on mailing list, send 
$2. BUTEO BOOKS, P.O. BOX 481, 
Vermillion, SD 57069. 12/391 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. 
Finest-quality feeders ever designed. 
Engineered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 

FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, T-shirts, etc. Everything guaranteed, 
gift-wrapping available! SERYS CRE¬ 
ATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, West 
Allis, Wl 53219. 1TF 

SEEDS. Free sample and price list of ever¬ 
green seeds. WAUKESHA SEED COMPA¬ 
NY, P.O. Box 1820, Waukesha, Wl 53187. 

11/591 

FANCY FEEDERS: sunflower, suet, thistle. 
$8 each ppd. Free catalog. FANCY FEED¬ 
ER FACTORY, 3886 Nassau, Muskegon, 
Ml 49441. 12/391 


QUALITY WILD BIRD SUPPLIES by mail. 
Feeders, houses, bird seed, gifts and more. 
Many unique items. For free catalog call or 
write IRIS, P.O. BOX 326, Petoskey, Ml 
49770; (800) 832-2441. 12/291 

72 BIRDHOUSES, FEEDERS and other 
things to make for fun or profit. Patterns 
catalog, $2. RSG, P.O. Box 234, 
Washington Mills, NY 13479. 1/691 


PLANT NATURE'S SELF-RENEWING 
feeding stations: winter bearing shrubs and 
trees. COLD STREAM FARM, 2030 N. 
Freesoil Rd., Freesoil, Ml 49411; (616) 464- 
5809. 2/391 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led by 
Bill Clark. For 1991 schedule and informa¬ 
tion on Israel, Spain and Ecuador tours, 
write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver Spring, MD 
20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding and 
tours all included from $390/person/week. 
RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 364- 
1002, San Jose, Costa Rica; (506) 39- 
7138. 11TF 


COSTA RICA'S NATIONAL PARKS and 
wildlife refuges. Guided birding and nature 
tours. For information contact MICHAEL 
SNOW, Apartado 73, 7200 Siquirres, Costa 
Rica. 1TF 

WHOOPING CRANE TOURS to the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge aboard 
the Wharf Cat, 75-ft. heated and A/C cata¬ 
maran, with the largest and highest obser¬ 
vation deck for close-sighting and best pho¬ 
tography. Equipped with inside and outside 
seating, food bar, restrooms and spotting 
scopes. Group and senior citizen discounts. 
Professionally guided. Departs from 
Rockport, Texas harbor daily. Contact 
WHARF CAT, 1903 Glass Ave., Rockport, 
TX 78382; (800) 782-BIRD or (512) 729- 
GULL or (512) 749-5760. 1/391 


UK BIRDING TOURS: visiting England, 
Wales and Scotland, May through June 
1991. Limited to parties of four. Contact 33 
Carmarthen Ave., Portsmouth P06 2AG, 
England; (01144) 705 370559. 2/691 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch calen¬ 
dar, $13. Merchandise catalog, $1 (refund¬ 
able). OWL’S NEST, Box 5491 WB, Fresno, 
CA 93755. 10TF 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message; call (707) 449-8600. (LM9). 1/290 
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HAND-PAINTED, EXOTIC BIRD designs in 
brilliant colors on T-shirts and sweatshirts. 
Free brochure. WELSH TRADING COM¬ 
PANY, P.O. Box 221433, Charlotte, NC 
28222. 1/391 


MICHIGAN HIAWATHA PHOTOGRAPHY 
workshops at Deerfield. Write to CHUCK 
McMARTIN, 701 Elm St., Essexville, Ml 
48732. 10/391 


DECOY ETCHINGS, GAME-BIRD cigarette 
cards, English-thatch birdhouse. Many more 
quality bird gifts and collectibles. 
ARCHAEOPTERYX, 791 Bridgetown Pike, 
Langhorne, PA 19053; (215) 364-4407.12/591 


NEW, UNIQUE, ORIGINAL. Slide-on book- 
ends—your books will stay put! Cardinals, 
Wood Ducks, Owls. For details, send SASE 
to R.C. MICHAELS, 8664 Foothill Rd., 
Middleton, ID 83644. 2/391 


CEDAR WORKS. Quality red cedar nature 
products. Dining-out squirrel cedar, $8.95; 
butterfly house, $42.50; bat house, $34.95; 
bluebird house, $17.95; kestrel/owl house, 
$34.95. Forever Full bird feeder, $49.95. 
MC/VISA plus same day UPS shipping. 10c 
discount with mention of this ad. Call (712) 
886-5425 for free catalog. CEDAR 
WORKS, P.O. Box 266, Moorhead, IA 
51558. 291 


WILD BIRD PHOTOGRAPHERS and com¬ 
puter users. Crimson Star's 35mm Slide 
Label Program is ready to label your slides 
or photos the professional way. This new, 
easy-to-use software prints three lines per 
label, with up to 30 characters per line. Use 
up to four labels per 35mm slide. Perfect for 
home use; absolutely essential if you sub¬ 
mit slides to stock agencies, magazines or 
photo contests. Great gift for the photogra¬ 
pher who has everything! Sample labels 
included. Requires IBM-compatible comput¬ 
er, dot-matrix printer. Specify 5V4" or 3Vz" 
floppy disk. 60-day, money-back guarantee! 
$19.99 plus $3 s/h. CRIMSON STAR, Dept. 
WB1, 5355 Dumfries St., Vancouver, B.C. 
V5P 3A3. 2/491 


YOU CAN STUFF your mailbox with bird 
catalogs, etc. Guaranteed! Send $2 and 
request for bird information to J. BRADDY, 
3037 Audrey Dr., Gastonia, NC 28054. 291 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHER. How-to, con¬ 
servation-oriented photography magazine 
for novices and professionals alike. 
Bimonthly. One-year subscription, $11.95. 
Write P.O. Box 2037, West Palm Beach, FL 
33402. 2/491 


NATURE IMAGES PHOTO CONTEST. 
First prize, $600. Additional cash, ribbons, 
exhibitions. Send SASE for details. 
NATURE IMAGES, P.O. Box 2037, West 
Palm Beach, FL 33402. 2/491 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds and 
over 200 other species of birds visit during 
the year. One-bedroom cottage also avail¬ 
able. For information contact Box 85, 


Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, AZ 85615; 
(602)378-3010. 10TF 


BIRD COSTA RICA’S HIGH Talamanca 
(7,500 ft.) with all the comforts of a private 
home. Personalized vacations include lodg¬ 
ing, delicious meals, expert guiding on well- 
maintained and beautiful trails. Weekly 
rates: $650/couple. STEVE FRIEDMAN, 
APDO 10303, 1000 San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Phone (506) 25-07-71; FAX (506) 23-38- 
73. 12TF 


JAMAICA, JAMAICA, JAMAICA! Secluded 
mountaintop villa surrounded by thousands 
of acres of wooded terrain. Miles of rural 
lanes. Six acres of bird-attracting food trees 
and horticultural gardens. Swim and fish 
pools. Superb views. Minutes from beach 
and coral reefs. Marshland and river trips 
arranged. Weekly rates: $22/day/person at 
occupancy of six or more. Chefs and 
household staff included. Call (809) 955- 
2852, 9 to 4 EST, weekdays. 2/391 


LOST MAPLES PARK! Texas hotspot! 
Golden-cheeked Warbler, Black-capped 
Vireo, Green Kingfisher. Checklist. Seed 
and hummer feeders. Beautiful log cabins 
overlooking river, one mile from park. Clear 
starry nights; quiet song-filled mornings. 
FOXFIRE, P.O. Box 142, Vanderpool, TX 
78885; (512) 966-2200. 12/391 


BOSQUE DEL APACHE WILDLIFE Refuge 
on the Rio Grande River Flyway. Whooping 
Cranes, Sandhill Cranes, Snow Geese, 
large concentrations of water birds from 
October through March. Year-round habi¬ 
tats of 295 high plains, mountain and ripari¬ 
an bird species are found at this high- 
desert oasis. Join us for an early start at the 
historic EATON HOUSE BED & BREAK¬ 
FAST. For reservations and information call 
(505) 835-1067, or write P.O. Box 536, 
Socorro, NM 87801. Ask about our early 
birder special. 1/691 


DEER RUN BED & BREAKFAST on the 
ocean, in the heart of the National Key 
Deer Refuge and a state aquatic preserve. 
A year-round birding paradise. Contact 
P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, FL 33043; 
(305)872-2015. 1/1291 


CASA BLANCA BIRD & BREAKFAST. 
Eight miles from the Bosque del Apache 


National Wildlife Refuge. Over 300 species 
sighted. Spectacular migratory flocks 
October through March: Whooping Cranes, 
Sandhills, Snow Geese. Unique desert/wet¬ 
lands habitat. Moderately priced, serene, 
historic Victorian farmhouse. For reserva¬ 
tions write P.O. Box 84, Socorro, NM 
87801; (505) 835-3027 (after 5 PM 
Mountain Time). 291 


TERRA ALTA NATURE WEEKENDS and 
camps. Experienced staff. Beginners wel¬ 
come! $70-$300 includes lodging and 
meals. Birding: May 24-27. Terra Alta 
Mountain Nature Camp for adults: June 16- 
29. Herpetology, Wildflower, Geology/ 
Astronomy, Photography, Mushroom week¬ 
ends. Junior Nature Camp near Wheeling. 
OGLEBAY INSTITUTE, Brooks Nature 
Center, Wheeling, WV 26003; (304) 242- 
6855. 291 


BIRDING IN ALASKA! Visit the Copper 
River Delta and Prince William Sound with 
240 bird and mammal species. See: 
eagles, puffins, peregrines, hawk-owls, 
nesting Trumpeter Swans, shorebirds and 
sea otters. $1,495/six days at Goose Cove 
Lodge. BELLE & PETE MICKELSON, P.O. 
Box 325, Cordova, AK 99574; (907) 424- 
Sill. 291 


VIDEOS 


WILDLIFE VIDEOS. Available only in VHS: 
bird banding, Chimney Swifts, wildlife reha¬ 
bilitation, $15.95 to $25. For brochure send 
SASE to PAGE PRODUCTIONS, 8504 
Romney Rd., Austin, TX 78748. 12/491 


ISLANDS OF THE SEABIRDS. Gannets, 
Black-backed Gulls, Puffins, Guillemots, 
Terns and others, photographed on the 
rugged islands of eastern Canada. A sensi¬ 
tive film. Also, Life History of the White Ibis. 
Includes action close-ups of Glossy Ibis, 
Wood Stork, many Herons, White and 
Brown Pelicans, Gallinules, Spoonbills and 
much more. Real insight into the life and 
hardships of these beautiful and spectacu¬ 
lar birds. VHS only. $29.75 each or $59 for 
both ppd., plus $2.50 s/h. Send check or 
MO to BOB WELLS NATUREWORLD 
PRODUCTIONS, 2300 Plantside Dr., 
Louisville, KY 40299. 1/691 
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All Things New and Necessary 



Thunder Bay Collection, 
Songbird 500 Series 

Thunder Bay Collection is proud to 
announce the premiere edition of its 
Songbird 500 Series, “Blue Jay Way.” 
Each life-size reproduction is 
handpainted, signed and numbered. 
Blue Jay Way is being produced in a 
small edition of 500 by Robert Perrish, 
one of today’s world-class carvers. 
Suggested retail price $125.00. Con¬ 
tact: Thunder Bay Collection, 33523 
Eight Mile Road, A-3, Suite 200, Dept. 
WB, Livonia, Michigan 48152; (313) 
471-0933. 



Old Elm Feed & Supplies, 
Wild Bird Seed Wreath 


Old Elm Feed & Supplies has an 
interesting gift for birds and bird lov¬ 
ers: the Wild Bird Seed Wreath. It is 
designed for outdoor use and will at¬ 


tract a variety of birds. This seed wreath 
provides the birds with needed nutri¬ 
ents, while allowing you to watch them 
while they enjoy it. The outer circum¬ 
ference of a new wreath is 8 inches. 
After the seeds are gone, leave the 
natural straw base hanging for the birds 
to use in building their spring nests. 
Suggested retail price for the Wild Bird 
Seed Wreath is $4.35. Contact: Old 
Elm Feed & Supplies, 13400 
Watertown Plank Road, Dept. WB, 
Elm Grove, Wisconsin 53122-0825; 
(800) 782-3300. 



Nekton-USA-Inc., 
Feathered Gems Calendar 

Nekton-USA-Inc. is pleased to an¬ 
nounce that their 1991 Calendar has a 
host of all new pictures, including 
some rare birds that have seldom been 
photographed. They are displayed in 
magnificent four-color prints with a 
super gloss cachet finish. The pictures 
are on heavy, art-quality paper suitable 
for framing. The calendar part is printed 
in matt black for easy reading. Ap¬ 
proximately 1372 inches by 20 inches 
in size, the calendar is spiral bound 
with a firm cardboard back. Suggested 
retail price, $9.95 plus $2.00 shipping. 
Contact: Ed Weinberg, Nekton-USA- 
Inc. , 14405 60th St. North, Dept. WB, 
Clearwater, Florida 34620; (813) 530- 
3500. 


Gary Schrodt Designs, 
Songbird Lantern Feeder 

Gary Schrodt Designs has a Songbird 
Lantern Feeder, No. SBL, that is clas- 



f 

sically beautiful as well as functional. 
The Songbird Lantern is made of hand 
lathed Redwood that has been hand 
finished with fine sanding and treated 
with non-toxic lindseed oil. The al¬ 
ternating glass inserts add interest to 
the design. The easy-load hopper 
protects seed from the weather and the 
deep, narrow seed bowl minimizes 
waste from birds and wind. The lid 
features a comer drip system and has a 
center pivot that allows the feeder to 
twirl easily to discourage Jays. The all¬ 
purpose Songbird Lantern Feeder is 
12 inches tall, holds two quarts of seed 
and has a hooked suet cone at the 
bottom. It is preassembled and boxed. 
Suggested retail selling price, $35.00. 
Contact: Gary Schrodt Designs, 1040 
E. Main St., Dept. WB, Ashland, Oregon 
97520; (503) 482-5021. 


"All Things New And Necessary” is a listing of 
birding-related products currently on the market. 
Unless otherwise noted, the information is from 
the manufacturer and is not to be confused with 
WildBird staff product evaluations featured in 
"WB Field Tests.” 












Flying Free 


Getting Even by Owen J. Gromme 


“When I paint ... I call on 
the experiences of a lifetime.’ 
— Owen J. Gromme 











You’ll see him 
^fa^M better than 
he sees you... 

^mW when you pack a Pentax. Out 

in your backyard or in the wild, 
^Pentax binoculars refine the art of birdwatching. 

Manufacturers of • Binoculars • Monoculars • Cameras • Lenses • Video 
35 Inverness Drive East • Englewood, Colorado 80112 


No Exchange 






